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©NAID the thunder and 
... of war, a dis- 
tinguished American 
soldier, Lt. Gen. George 
S. Patton, Jr., was in- 
spired to write a humble 
prayer to the GOD OF 
BATTLES. 


a oe ee 





Many composers were moved to set 
the stirring words to music. It was 
Peter De Rose, writer of “I Hear 
America Singing”, who fully grasped 
the magnitude of Lt. Gen. Patton’s prayer. 

* *¢ * ¢ 

We feel privileged to publish De 
Rose’s musical setting for GOD OF 
BATTLES. (50¢) Timely, fervent — 
this eloquent battle hymn is imbued 
with the great fighting spirit of our 
Army. 

* * * * 

GOD OF BATTLES is available in 
four part (SSAA, SATB, TTBB), three 
part (SSA, SAB) and two part ar- 
rangements. (15¢ each) A copy of the 
SSA arrangement may be had gratis 
by writing to J. J. R. 

* * * x 

Another De Rose composition of 
current interest is GOD PAINTED A 
PICTURE. (50¢) De Rose has taken 
an inspired description of the universe’s 
creation by Florence Tarr and given it 
the haunting beauty. of a tone poem. 

* * * ” 


N the turmoil of a 
war-torn world, reli- 
gion has acquired new 
meaning. We have just 
issued a group of sacred 
songs by the Reverend 
Joseph P. Connor. 





oe ee Oe 


Among these songs of faith are new 
musical settings for two great prayers, 
PANIS ANGELICUS and the Lord’s 
Prayer. The latter is published under 
the title OUR FATHER. (50¢ each) 

+ oo 

GOD’S MORNING, the third of the 
sacred songs, has words by J. Keirn 
Brennan, well-known lyricist. It de- 
scribes the beauties of day breaking in 
the hallowed light of spiritual faith. (50¢) 

* * * * 

These are all songs for a time of soft 
voices and stirring sacrifices on the altar 
of democracy aR: 
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N Baltimore, one of our most his- 

toric and colorful American cit- 
ies, a newly-settled neighbor from 
Canada is giving good account of 
himself in relation to the commu- 
nity’s musical resources. Already well 
known to a large musical audience 
in the United States as a pianist and 
conductor, REGINALD STEWART is 
now applying himself to a many- 
sided job in Baltimore’s music life. 
That venerable institution, Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, seems to be 
fairly humming—no, singing out loud 
with activity. Over at the Lyric 
Theatre the Baltimore Symphony, re- 
juvenated with a large number of 
new and competent members, is do- 
ing fine work. When you're in Bal- 
timore you really feel Mr, Stewart's 
presence. 

Even after a long and _ peaceful 
neighborly relation with Canada 
along the world’s longest undefended 
borderline, perhaps we do not know 
enough of her musical history, espe- 
cially that of recent years. On this 
subject Mr, Stewart can and does 
speak with authority. 


And now to head in the opposite 
direction and look at the accomplish- 
ments of some of our Latin Ameri- 
can friends through the eyes of 
Henry Marx. Mr. Marx seems to 
feel that we are not doing right by 
the serious-minded composers of the 
countries to the south. But he also 
expresses some doubt whether some 
of them are doing entirely right by 
themselves in that they may be con- 
tinuing to string along with too 
many old-world influences instead of 
establishing more independent and 
indigenous idioms 

Mr. Marx’s contentions about com- 
posers and their difficulties are ap- 
plicable north of the Rio Grande as 
well as to the south. How many com- 
posers in the United States, too, may 
well complain about the great si- 
lence which often follows the ex- 
cited and publicized first and second 


S§, ee Soi ee Atel Ie Vet 


playings of their new major works! 
We feel certain that the listener, 
the performer, and the publisher of 
music in the United States will con- 
tinue to be sympathetic with and 
alert to the development of music 
composition in the Latin American 
countries with a sympathy and alert- 
ness derived from similar difficulties 
which have faced and still face the 
composer in Our Own country. 


The Coast Guard Invaders band 
of the USS Samuel Chase rates a 
snappy salute and fanfare from the 
music fraternity. Here is a bunch of 
boys who, after having been profes- 
sional musicians in civilian life, 
turned to a real fighting job in this 
war—the kind of fighting that has 
taken them on very dangerous mis- 
sions. ‘They were members of the 
crew of the ship which is reputed to 
be the only one which took part in 
three major Mediterranean land- 
ings—North Africa, Sicily, and Sa- 
lerno. Their gunner members bat- 
tled it out with and accounted for 
many enemy planes. Some of their 
radiomen were among the very first 
ashore at new beachheads, busy with 
their walkie-talkies and signal flags. 
Others of this musical group oper- 
ated the landing barges which put 
the troop personnel ashore. 

Soon after a battle period had 
ended, almost before the guns cooled 
and the barge motors had been 
quieted, out would come clarinets, 
saxophones, trumpets, drums—and 
even a bass fiddle. If you want to 
talk with someone who has a close- 
up, authoritative view of the place 
of music in the morale of service men 
we suggest that you drop around and 
visit with some of these boys. They 
speak from experience. 


What about the piano keyboard 
and its literature in the life of the 
annual crop of young fry who begin 








The picture on the front cover of this issue is that of Richard Korber, ten-year-old 
piano prodigy who will make his debut in a Carnegie Hall recital on May 13. 
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TAN MININBERG, MAXWELL ECKSTEIN, 
and Fay TEMPLETON FRiscH present 
their views, particularly as concerns 
the balance of content of piano study 
literature for students. 


In its next issue, July-August, 
Music PUBLISHERS JOURNAL will fol- 
low through on a policy established 
last year—that of devoting the entire 
issue to articles having to do with 
music education. The Summer 
School issue of 1943 went in quanti- 
lies to several hundred college, uni- 
versity, and conservatory music de- 
partments for distribution to music 
education classes. The response was 
gratifying, to say the least. So here 
goes again with a fine array of timely 
and pertinent music education ar- 
ticles written by some of the liveliest 
and most competent people in the 
field. 
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Music in Canada Between 
World Wars I and Il 


By REGINALD STEWART 





The author, now director of the Baltimore Symphony and the 
Peabody Conservatory, presents a brief review of the recent 
music history of our neighbor to the north with whom we 
are developing closer cultural relations. 





S nations go, Canada is still a 
youngster. Its population at the 
close of the eighteenth century was 
about 170,000; at the end of the nine- 
teenth it had increased to slightly 
over 5,000,000, and in 1921 to almost 
g.000,000. In spite of this rapid 
growth, the Dominion remains 
largely undeveloped and many of its 
people are still engaged in subduing 
wildernesses and in thrusting out the 
agricultural, industrial, and mining 
fronts. Naturally, where there is so 
much physical development, with 
the consequent acquisition of new 
wealth, a spirit of aggressiveness and 
ambition to succeed in material 
things is generally evident, one ef- 
fect of which is to lead many to dis- 
count the value of cultural pursuits 
and to begrudge support to such 
movements. 

Therefore, it cannot be said that, 
as a whole, Canada is a thoroughly 
musical country. Nevertheless, in the 
cities and towns interest in music has 
greatly increased since 1918 and, as 
a result of radio broadcasting, the 
country generally is more music-con- 
scious than ever before. Possibly the 
most significant development in these 
years has occurred in the attitude of 
educational authorities toward music 
appreciation. Canadian parents to- 
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day are amazed to learn from their 
children attending preparatory and 
secondary schools how much empha- 
sis is now placed upon the art of 
listening to music. No such instruc- 
tion was given to their own genera- 
tion. Universities now give degrees 
in music and include the subject as 
part of their curricula. Youth or- 
chestras and bands, choirs, and oper- 
atic societies now flourish in many 
high schools throughout Canada, and 
even small towns have appointed 
music supervisors to train and assist 
school teachers in presenting the sub- 
ject of music in an attractive manner. 


Organization Support 


This development has been en- 
couraged by the principal conserva- 
tories of music, by professional musi- 
cians, and by several noteworthy or- 
ganizations. The Canadian Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, un- 
der Captain J. S. Atkinson, has un- 
obtrusively promoted the advance- 
ment of music in schools, the princi- 
pal orchestral associations have ar- 
ranged children’s concerts, and many 
outstanding musicians have given re- 
citals in school auditoriums. 

Community concert-arranging as- 
sociations have multiplied in num- 





ber and influence during this period, 
giving opportunities in small cities 
to hear first-rank orchestras and _ar- 
tists at moderate prices, on a season- 
ticket basis, and by this means many 
fine Canadian artists, as well as visit- 
ing virtuosi from the United States, 
have been heard by a wider public. 

A few symphonic organizations 
existed prior to World War I, but 
ceased activity during hostilities. The 
period from 1918 to 1939, therefore, 
witnessed many reorganizations. ‘The 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra, or- 
ganized in 1908, was disbanded in 
1914 and revived in 1924. Since then 
it has steadily progressed in char- 
acter and importance under the late 
Luigi Von Kunits and Sir Ernest 
MacMillan. The Vancouver Sym- 
phony Orchestra began its career in 
1919, disbanded in 1922, and was re- 
created in 1930 under Allard de Rid- 
der. It now flourishes under Arthur 
Benjamin. Calgary instituted sym- 
phonic concerts under G. Garbouvit- 
sky in 1930. In 1931 the Montreal 
Symphony Orchestra was organized 
under Douglas Clarke, and 1934 saw 
the formation of Les Concerts Sym- 
phoniques de Montreal, under the 
direction of Wilfred Pelletier. 

A new experiment in providing 

(Continued on page 37) 
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They Double in Arms 


By ENNIS DAVIS 





This is part of the thrilling story of a fightin’ band which 
has participated in some of the toughest engagements of this 
war. It’s a band composed of good musicians who have given 
excellent account of themselves at their battle stations. 





“OMEWHERE in the 
the great invasion fleet that 
swept toward the Mediterranean 
rode the U.S.S. Samuel Chase, a 
Coast Guard transport vessel on its 
way to valiant and distinguished 
service in putting ashore thousands 
of American troops in North Africa, 
and later in Sicily and at Salerno. 
No one aboard—from the skipper to 
the youngest and least experienced 
seaman—could have foretold the al- 
most unbelievable role that this ves- 
sel and its crew were to play in the 
three landing operations that were 
designed to open the way for con- 
uinental invasion. 

No longer can the Coast Guard be 
thought of wholly in terms of home 
coast operations. A large part of its 
personnel is now on duty in far parts 
of the world. American troops are 
being put ashore at hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of landing points. 
And who knows more about beach 


midst of 





landings than a well-trained Coast- 
guardman? The experience of gen- 
erations of surfmen is being utilized 
in the landing of troops and equip- 
ment on the beach at the right place 
and the right time. And that’s exactly 
what the Samuel Chase did in these 
three major operations in the Medi- 
terrancan. 

The Samuel Chase was on its way 
to extremely dangerous tasks. It was 
on its way to be bombed literally 
hundreds of times. Its crew were 
destined to see torpedoes aimed at 
their vessel strike and sink the 
British aircraft carrier Avenger a few 
hundred yards away with a loss of 
seven hundred lives. They were to 
watch torpedoes travel the full length 
of their ship, never more than a few 
inches away from the hull. They 
were to know the terrific force of 
land battle in the establishment of 
beachheads. But their destiny did 
not call for the loss of a single man 
of the crew. So the Samuel Chase 
became to them the “Lucky” Chase. 

Somewhere in mid-Atlantic Ben 
Harrod, a Gunner’s Mate from Little 
Rock, Ark., began to feel the urge 
to get some music going. Ben had 
played saxophone and clarinet in 
several good bands before enlisting 
in the Coast Guard. A little investi- 
gation on his part disclosed that 
there were some other professional 
musicians among the Samuel Chase 
crew. A few instruments were also 
aboard—but no music. However, one 
Chick Reeves was aboard. Back in 
Philadelphia Chick had composed 
and arranged for several good bands. 
So they found some paper for him 
and Chick wrote all the music that 
this sea-going band had to play. 





Left: Ben Harrod at his battle station. 





Later, after shore connections had 
been established, some additional in- 
struments were obtained and Ben 
Harrod began to get his band into 
really good shape. Long before regu- 
lar service entertainment units ar- 
rived in North Africa, the Chase 
band was giving the first and very 
welcome entertainment to thousands 
of soldiers and also to the crews of 
many companion invasion vessels. 

There was something unusual in 
the appearance of this band. Not one 
of the musicians carried the rating 
of Musician! Harrod was a Gunner’s 
Mate, first class. Chick Reeves car- 
ried a Seaman, first class, badge on 
his bass-slapping right arm. Blaine 
Hauserman, who used to play trum- 
pet in the McKeesport, Pa., high 
school band, also was a Seaman, first 
class. John Brogan, pianist from 
Springfield, Mass., and Dominic Ca- 
pone, sax player from Norwalk, 
Conn., were Radiomen, third class. 
The right-arm badge of Clifton Case, 
saxophonist from Rockhill, N. Y., 
showed him to be a Carpenter's 
Mate, first class. Mike Fuchs, drum- 
mer from Brooklyn, N. Y., was a 
Fireman, first class, and operated a 
landing barge as his chief occupa- 
tion. 

All these boys had regular stations 
aboard ship. Those stations were 
their first responsibility. Music came 
second and was pursued during the 
time they were off duty from their 
regular stations. 

The Commanding Officer of the 
Chase was Captain Roger C. Heimer. 
The citations which accompanied his 
award of the Legion of Honor and 
the Gold Star, stated, in part: “Cap- 
tain Heimer fought his ship gallantly 
during repeated enemy bombings. . . 
the operation was conducted expedi- 
tiously and with timely effectiveness 

. surmounting numerous obstacles 
which confronted him throughout 
this important operation, Captain 
Heimer, despite subjection to persis- 
tent and accurate raids by hostile 
planes, enabled his ship to disembark 
assault troops and unload vehicles 
and equipment on the assigned 
beach.” 

Only a_ highly-trained, well-dis- 
ciplined crew could have performed 
the tasks accomplished by the Chase. 
Captain Heimer is a skipper who 
runs what is known as a “tight” 
ship, but he also recognizes the value 
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of music in the wartime life of serv- 
icemen. When he spoke before the 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence recently in St. Louis, his listen- 
ers were amazed and gratified at the 
clear and forceful statement he made 
concerning the contribution of mu- 
sic to the war effort and the far- 
reaching values of music education. 
Words such as his, coming from a 
fightin’ skipper, really meant some- 
thing. 

Captain Heimer is proud of the 
Coast Guard Invaders, as the Chase 
band came to be known. He knows 
the comfort, enjoyment, and satis- 
faction which they provided to thou- 
sands of fighting men on ships and 
on land in the Mediterranean inva- 
sions. He’s all for them as a musical 
unit. But it is easy to see that he 
is more than proud of the fact that 
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they are fighting men who have given 
good account of themselves at battle 
stations and in their daily work at 
their regular stations. How many 
times he has seen them drop their 
instruments and dash to their places 
in a gun crew during a bombing at- 
tack. How many times he has seen 
them pull their landing — barges 
loaded with troops away from the 
side of the Chase, headed for a 
fiercely contested beachhead. He has 





When the Coast Guard show, 
“Tars and Spars,” opens in New 
York at the Strand Theatre, 
May 5, the Coast Guard Inva- 
ders band will man the orches- 
tra pit and also appear in sev- 
eral featured numbers. 











N 





no doubt often wondered whether 
there would be a band aboard at the 
end of the day’s operations. But they 
always came back! When things had 
quieted down, they would break out 
their instruments and play them- 
selves and their shipmates back into 
a state of mind and spirit which 
would at least temporarily approxi- 
mate that of normal peacetime life. 

During recent weeks the 
Guard Invaders have been 
the United States 
many 


Coast 
back in 
have made 
War Bond 
meetings. They are now a smooth, 
well-blended music unit with the 
qualities of a really good band. , 

Some day they will receive then 
orders to return to ship, and away 
they will go, once more to take up a 
fighting job in which they double in 
arms. 


and 
appearances at 
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By George Gershwin 


FASCINATING RHYTHM 
LIZA 

SOMEBODY LOVES ME 
*S WONDERFUL 


By Cole Porter 


BLOW GABRIEL BLOW 

I GET A KICK OUT OF YOU 
*NIGHT AND DAY 

YOU'RE THE TOP 


By Raymond Scott 


IN AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
DRAWING ROOM 

POWERHOUSE 

TOY TRUMPET, THE 


By Victor Herbert 


ITALIAN STREET SONG 
TO THE LAND OF MY OWN ROMANCE 





By Schwartz-Dietz 


LOUISIANA HAYRIDE 
YOU AND THE NIGHT AND THE MUSIC 


By Rodgers and Hart 


GIRL FRIEND, THE 
THOU SWELL 


By Erwin-Rotter 
1 KISS YOUR HAND, MADAME 


By Con Conrad 
CONTINENTAL, THE 


By Meyer-Kahn-Ceasar 
CRAZY RHYTHM 


By Albert W. Ketelbey 


IN A MONASTERY GARDEN 


By Henderson-DeS ylva-Brown 








TOYLAND JUST A MEMORY 
By Sigmund Romberg By Robert Stolz 
SILVER MOON TWO HEARTS IN % TIME 
By B.G. deSylva By Jose Padilla 
APRIL SHOWERS VALENCIA 
*(Transcribed by Paul Yoder) 
PRICES 
i $2.50 Condensed Scores. . . .50 
ge re 1.50 Extra Parts (each) .. .20 
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Just Around the Corner— 
The Next Step in Music Education 


By IAN MININBERG 





Mr. Mininberg, well known to thousands of piano teachers as 
the editor of The Keyboard, believes that the private studio 
must tune its methods and procedures to the modern prac- 


tices of the schoolroom. 





N A quarterly survey made about 

five years ago, Fortune uncovered 
the surprising facts that more than 
half the people in the United States 
like to listen to classical music and 
that more than one-fourth of them 
can identify Toscanini. 

These figures carry weight with 
the serious teacher of music and 
with the publisher of educational 
material as well, for they show that 
the general level of music apprecia- 
tion is much higher than at first 
might be imagined. Consequently, 
the burden of pleasing that taste and 
of further improving it rests on 
teacher and publisher alike. It is a 
simple business proposition of satis- 
fying the demand. 

Add to this the beliefs and prac- 
tices of the school systems with re- 
gard to technic, and the educational 
angle assumes wider significance. In 
brief, our best pedagogical texts used 
in normal training recommend that: 
“technic should come from planned, 
incidental learning. It should re- 
ceive direct, concentrated attention 
only when the children themselves 
feel the need for it.”” This statement 
is taken from the bible of the ele- 
mentary school teacher, John Dew- 
ey’s The Child and the Curriculum 
—valuable reading for anyone who 
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professes to understand modern edu- 
cational aims. 

The important aspects of this 
theory, as far as the music student 
is concerned, are that we can no 
longer set technic apart as a special 
study, and that the teacher whose 
pupils progress must create situations 
in which the children feel the need 
for technic. He must, in fact, give 
sufficient weight to the word 
“planned” in the above quotation. 

Where will he find material for 
this situation? In the music the 
child plays. Must he find this ma- 
terial? Definitely, if the student is 
to learn how to play—using learn in 
the modern sense. For the student 
cannot play well without some tech- 
nical background. And make no 
mistake about it—the music teacher 
cannot afford to ignore the procedure 
of the school system for if he does, 
his teaching will not satisfy the pupil 
who is accustomed to more progres- 
sive educational experiences. The 
child cannot leap from modern 
teaching in the classroom to anti- 
quated methods in the studio and 
enjoy the latter. And he will not 
take music lessons if he does not en- 
joy them. Therefore, the educational 
methods involved must be as nearly 
alike as possible. 





Thus the successful teacher of mu- 
sic will turn to material that awakens 
a need in the child’s mind. This im- 
plies that a change in our teaching 
and in our educational material is 
just around the corner. Judging from 
the figures of the survey, classical ma- 
terial will assume greater impor- 
tance. Whereas a few years ago the 
child was encouraged to shy away 
from anything difficult, he will now 
be given material with graded diff- 
culties that he will wish to overcome 
with proper technical work. Bach 
and Beethoven will no longer be re- 
duced to the key of C, and beyond 
the use of simple melodies of masters 
to acquaint the pupil with a lovely 
passage, there will be no reason to 
use material that does not lead in a 
definite direction. And this definite 
direction, again referring to the sur- 
vey, must be toward the works of 
the classical or modern masters. 

The teacher or the publisher who 
adheres to the old methods of allow- 
ing the student to play what is easy 
—we cannot call this teaching in any 
sense of the word so we must use the 
term “allow him to play’—is setting 
himself against the current of mod- 
ern thought. And this cannot be 
done successfully, for the tide of 
progress cannot be stayed. 
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Tie brilliant vocal arrangements heard regularly 
on Fred Waring’s programs are being made available 
for your group. They are being adapted for general 
choral use by the same arrangers who create them for 


the programs. 


THE SERIES INCLUDES— 
“VICTORY TUNES” (salutes to the men and women in service) 
WEDNESDAY EVENING SONGS OF DEVOTION 
AMERICAN FOLK SONGS and “POPULAR” FAVORITES 


WORDS & MUSIC, INC. 


1697 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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A Balanced Literature for 
the Young Piano Student 


By MAXWELL ECKSTEIN 





Not willing to go too far in giving to the student a merely 
pleasant experience in his piano lessons, the author, an emi- 
nent teacher, states a plea for a balanced program of study 


materials. 





O bss young piano student pre- 
sents many problems to the 
teachers who will guide him along 
the road which leads to musical suc- 
cess. Of primary importance, there- 
fore, is the selection of material 
which will enable the student to 
progress satisfactorily and at all 
times to keep vitally interested in 
his music studies. 

The student who has __ passed 
through the early stages of piano in- 
struction should settle down to in- 
tensive training, and when this 
phase of training is begun the 
teacher should carefully consider sev- 
eral important factors. 


1. Technique 

If a satisfactory technique is to be 
developed, a good working knowl- 
edge of the major and minor scales 
in the various playing forms must be 
gained. The student must be able 
to play and write chords—dominant 
seventh, diminished seventh, etc. 

A vast amount of technical ma- 
terial is available, but unfortunately 
a large percentage of. it is heavily 
“sugar coated.” The teacher must 
be exceedingly careful not to over- 
do the use of “sweet” studies and 
must keep in mind the fact that he 
is endeavoring to build technical 
skill and agility. This calls for a 
keen psychological ability on the 
part of the instructor. A very seri- 
ous type of student will thrive on 
less of the saccharine variety of tech- 
nical study. Age, temperament, men- 
tal attitude, environment, parental 
interest, and outside influences must, 
of course, be taken into considera- 
tion by the teacher in his efforts to 
guide his pupil. Particularly in the 
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realm of technical achievement it is 
important that the teacher keep a 
firm but flexible hold on the “reins.” 
Czerny and others of his type, prop- 
crly presented, give ample cause for 
gratitude. Studies of the shorter, con- 
centrated type are far more accept- 
able and “palatable” to the student 
than lengthy ones, and they are pro- 
ductive of greater results. 


2. Etudes 


The study of works by the old 
masters, particularly Bach, should be 
embarked on as early as seems feasi- 
ble, depending upon the aptitude of 
the individual student. A certain 
amount of preliminary mental prepa- 
ration is here necessary. Where the 
works of the great masters are not 
too difficult in their original form 
for the young student, the original 
should be used. In many cases, how- 
ever, splendid arrangements of mas- 
ter works will be found very benefi- 
cial. When judiciously handled, the 
business of bridging the gap between 
the old masters and the moderns can 
be made extremely interesting. Such 
handling requires a teacher who is 
alert and cognizant of what is going 
on in the world of music. There are, 
however, a great number of students 
who just will not accept any studies 
but those of the lighter variety. The 
teacher is then confronted with the 
problem of acquainting himself with 
material which caters to the student. 
A wise choice of such material will 
not be too barren of results until 
such time as master works may pos- 
sibly be introduced into the scheme 
of things for these students. 

Styles of the great composers 
should be stressed by playing for the 





student and having him note the 


many differences between compos- 
ers. Compare the easier works of 
Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, and 


others as well as the national tenden- 
cies of composers of different coun- 
tries. Folk melodies can be of great 
interest where the musical content 
is not too remote, particularly for the 
American child. 


3. Exhibition Solos 
Solos used for demonstration pur- 
poses may be divided into several 
classifications: (1) folk melodies; (2) 
standard solos of the type which is 
colorful, descriptive, imaginative; 
(3) works of the great composers of 
the past; (4) modern compositions 
by contemporary writers—up-to-date 
teaching pieces and the works of 

moderns such as Prokofieff. 
Exhibition solos form the “dessert” 
portion of a student’s lesson assign- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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GRAZIELLA PARRAGA, Latin American Singer and 
Guitarist, heard on “Folkways in Music" programs. 





WORLD PREMIERES HEARD ON 
**Music of the New World” 


Concertino on Peruvian Themes .......Luis Sandi 
Laying the Rails .......Ernst Bacon 
a er Ernst Bacon 
The Pinery Boy... ... Irving Landau 
The Second Freedom . .. Irving Landau 
Suite Indigena on Mexican Themes. .Candelario Huizar 
Suite on Colombian Themes 
Smoke and Steel 

Hymn and Fuguing Tune. .. 


Candelario Huizar 
. Richard Donovan 
...Henry Cowell 
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Stay tuned to the 


National Broadcasting Company 


broadcast on “Music of the New World” by 
NBC Inter-American University of the Air 


“Music of the New World” has during the 1943-44 season 


alone raised the curtain on first performances of nine out- 
standing symphonic works . . . a total which does not include 
the many traditional tunes of the other Americas introduced 
to North American listeners in this series. 


“Music of the New World’’—programs planned to demon- 
strate the relationship of music to ways of living among the 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere—is now continuing in 
Part 2 of Course II—titled ‘Folkways in Music.” 


Listen to these inspiring programs, presented by The Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and independent stations asso- 
ciated with the NBC network on Thursdays 11:30 to 12 
midnight Ewr. 


This significant series is just one of many public service pro- 
grams brought to you by the NBC Inter-American University 
of the Air—giving new color . . . new excitement . . . and 
new value to educational programs. 


America’s No. 1 Network 





It’s a National Habit 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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The Latin-American Composer — 
His Contribution and Problems 


By HENRY MARX 





Works of Latin American composers, Mr. Marx believes, are 


not continuing to receive just recognition from our perform- 
ers and audiences. He states some of the problems of 
composers in countries below the Rio Grande. 





HE creative ability of our 

Latin-American neighbors, _ re- 
awakened by the first world war and 
probably further strengthened by the 
present conflict, has not yet found in 
this country the recognition which 
it rightfully deserves. For a time it 
seemed as if Latin-American music 
at least would come into its own in 
the United States. But in recent 
years—to be exact, during the past 
two—we have seen a distinct retro- 
gression in the performance of the 
works of Latin-American composers 
in this country, and particularly in 
New York. 

This is true of orchestral works as 
well as of piano music. In the cur- 
rent season very few Latin-American 
compositions—and even out of those 
few not always the most significant— 
have been presented to concertgoers 
or over the radio. This neglect is 
hard to explain if we assume that 
our concert artists are always looking 
for new and interesting materials. 
But obviously such an assumption 
would be wrong. There is a deplor- 
able lack of pioneering spirit among 
our more prominent performers. 
They remain devotees of routine in- 
stead of using their unique gifts for 
new and worth-while efforts. 

The fact that we hear so little 
Latin-American music is, of course, 
only partly the fault of the perform- 
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ers. An equal share of blame falls 
upon the public, which prefers the 
familiar to the unknown; upon some 
of our music publishers who have 
not shown much initiative in the 
promotion of Latin-American mu- 
sic; and finally upon the Latin- 
American composers themselves, 
many of whom are satisfied with re- 
producing French impressionism and 
Italian neoclassicism in their par- 
ticular folk idiom and have not 
broken with the traditions of their 
European and Europeanized cultural 
forbears. This is true of almost all 
composers in the Argentine, which 
has the most diversified and tradi- 
tional musical life. 


Wealth of Talent 


The most promising music from 
below the Rio Grande, as far as we 
here know it, has come from Brazil 
and Mexico—interestingly enough 
the same two countries which, 
through Portinari, Rivera, and Or- 
ozco, have contributed so much to 
the development of another area of 
the fine arts. A great many compos- 
ers we cannot judge at all in this 
country because they are unknown, 
unpublished, and unplayed. That 
there is a wealth of musical talent 
in Latin-American countries is un- 
questionable, but a general lack of 





organized concert life hampers the 
composers greatly, and probably is 


an important reason why their 
works are so littke known in North 
America. 

The Latin-American composer has 
had to solve quite a few problems of 
his own. After many years of politi- 
cal and cultural dependence, it was 
not so long ago that he had his first 
chance to delve into the musical 
past of his own people for vivid 
colors and expressive rhythms. How 
to combine them with our musical 
language and still retain their par- 
ticular flavor has been his task, and 
mainly upon its fulfillment his suc- 
cess rested. If, with all his novel 
elements, the Latin-American com- 
poser was unable to achieve a well- 
constructed form, the appeal of his 
music was lessened and his composi- 
tions became duller with repetition. 
This inability of the composer to 
our South represents as formidable 
an obstacle to recognition as the ne- 
gation of his own musical heritage 
by blindly following outgrown Euro- 
pean traditions. 

There seems to be little doubt 
that we, as the most influential musi- 
cal country of this hemisphere, could 
assist the Latin-American composer 
in overcoming his difficulties by giv- 
ing him wider recognition and by a 
just and helpful analysis of his work. 
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LEEDS BOOGIE WOOGIE 
PIANO METHOD BOOKS 


LEEDS’ EIGHT TO THE BAR 
BOOGIE WOOGIE PIANO SOLO SERIES 








BOOGIE WOOGIE 
FOR BEGINNERS 





An easy, short way to learn to play 
BOOGIE WOOGIE. For the elementary 
and the average pianist. Complete solos 
by Pete Johnson, Albert Ammons, Meade 
“Lux Lewis, etc. Plenty of exercises. 


price 5Q¢ 


Leeds’ EIGHT TO THE BAR 


BOOGIE WOOGIE PIANO METHOD BOOK 








The most famous book on BOOGIE 
WOOGIE. Thousands have found enjoy- 
ment playing this fascinating American 
musical style. A method that has proven 
itself! For musicians, arrangers, teachers 
and pianists. 


price $1.00 








DISTINCTIVE AND EASY TO PLAY ARRANGEMENTS EDITED BY 
AMERICA’S GREATEST AUTHORITY ON BOOGIE WOOGIE 


Prank Paparlli 


EACH SOLO INCLUDES 25 OF THE MOST 
WIDELY USED BOOGIE WOOGIE BASSES 


BOOGIE WOOGIE COCKTAIL 
By Ken Kersey 
Recorded by ANDY KIRK on Decca No. 4381. 


BOOGIN’ ON THE DOWNBEAT 
By Pete Johnson 
Recorded by PETE JOHNSON on Decca No. 3384. 


MISTER FIVE BY FIVE 

By Don Raye, Gene De Paul 
Recorded by THE ANDREWS SISTERS on Decca No. 
18470, eREDDIE SLACK-ELLA MAE MORSE on Capi- 
tol No. 115, and HARRY JAMES on Columbia No. 
36650. 


(That Place) 
DOWN THE ROAD A PIECE 


By Don Raye 
Recorded by FREDDIE SLACK on DECCA No. 4043. 


BOOGIE WOOGIE PRAYER 

By Pete Johnson, Albert Ammons, 

Meade ‘‘Lux’’ Lewis 
Recorded by PETE JOHNSON, ALBERT AMMONS 
MEADE "LUX'' LEWIS on Columbia No. 35960. 


BEAT ME DADDY EIGHT TO THE BAR 

By Don Raye, Hughie Prince, Eleanore Sheehy 
a by THE ANDREWS SISTERS on Decca No. 
3375, GLENN MILLER on Bluebird No. 10876, and 
WOODY HERMAN on Decca No. 3454. 


COW-COW BOOGIE 

By Don Raye, Benny Carter, Gene De Paul 
Recorded by FREDDIE SLACK-ELLA MAE MORSE 
on Capitol No. 102, and ELLA FITZGERALD and THE 
INK SPOTS on Decca No. 18587. 


HAZEL’S BOOGIE WOOGIE 
By Hazel Scott 
Recorded by HAZEL SCOTT on Decca No. 18340. 
WOODCHOPPER’S BALL 
By Woody Herman, Joe Bishop 
Recorded by WOODY HERMAN on Decca No. 2440. 
RHUMBOOGIE 
By Don Raye, Hughie Prince 
Recorded by THE ANDREWS SISTERS on Decca No. 
3097, WOODY HERMAN on Decca No. 3396, and 
MAURICE ROCCO on Decca No. 8504. 
SCRUB ME MAMA (With a Boogie Beat) 
By Don Raye 
Recorded by THE ANDREWS SISTERS on Decca No. 
3553, WILL BRADLEY on Columbia No. 35743, and 
CHARLIE BARNET on Bluebird No. 10975. 
BOOGIE WOOGIE BUGLE BOY 


By Don Raye, Hughie Prince 
Recorded by THE ANDREWS SISTERS on Decca No. 
3598 and WOODY HERMAN on Decca No. 3617. 


PRICE 35¢ each 
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The Parent's Role in the 
Progress of the Piano Student 











The parent pays the bills, but is that 
his only responsibility? What should 
he think and do about today’s piano 
lessons, and how do they differ from 
his own of yesterday? 





| amare a program held in 
an elementary school auditorium, 
two mothers were discussing their 
boys’ experience in piano study. One 
mother remarked, “Teddy is getting 
such a thrill out of his piano les- 
sons. He can play about a dozen 
little pieces and can transpose them 
into five different keys. He knows 
in what key he is playing. My hus- 
band and I never had that experi- 
ence and we are so pleased about 
Teddy. He has had only ten les- 
sons.” 

“Well,” said the other mother, 
“John can do that too, but if I ask 
him the names of the different notes 
on the staff he knows only a few of 
them. I really don’t know what to 
think. When I took lessons I had 
to name every line and space and 
there wasn’t any fooling about it.” 

These are two representative view- 
points of parents today. Some are 
concerned with the spelling of notes, 
others are happy that their children 
are playing pleasurably and success- 
fully little melodies within the range 
of their understanding and that they 
are enjoying the time that they spend 
at the piano. 

Many parents believe that because 
piano study was dull, tedious, and 
nothing short of drudgery for them 
in their childhood, their children 
will and should have a similar ex- 
perience in their efforts to make mu- 
sic at a piano keyboard. 

Grandmother had an excellent 
teacher who required her to practice 
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scales and exercises for a year before 
he gave her a piece to play! Twenty 
years later Father began his piano 
lessons, and Grandmother found him 
the same type of teacher that she 
had had, for that was the only type 
she knew. For a half year, or per- 
haps for several years Father perse- 
vered but finally he gave up. It was 
just too much. Now, fifty years after 
Grandmother started, here is little 
Tom—ready and, we hope, willing to 
start his apprenticeship at the key- 
board. Father feels that he has 
missed out on something and he 
wants Tom to learn to play the piano 
and play it well. (Wouldn't Father 
like to “give out” at the Rotary 
meeting some Thursday noon!) Per- 
haps Tom may show signs of some 
real talent. A teacher is found and 
Tom starts—but soon stops. Not in- 
teresting. Poor competition with a 
lively baseball game and the build- 
ing of model airplanes. The car- 
toonists who have been working on 
this theme for a long, long time 
can’t all be wrong! 


An Old Story 


This is really an old and all too 
familiar story. But need this sort of 
experience be repeated and repeated? 
Not if parents will do a bit of in- 
telligent planning and_ thinking 
through. 


By FAY TEMPLETON FRISCH 
Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


It is true that piano teaching has 
been among the last to incorporate 
modern psychology into an approach 
to the arts. Now, however, some 
piano classes in the schools are fol- 
lowing the same pedagogical and 
psychological principles as those 
employed in teaching other school 
subjects, and given a_ reasonable 
period of time they will yield com- 
parable results. 

When a child makes his first efforts 
with crayon or paints in the first 
erade, do we expect a perfect pic- 
ture? Of course not. He _ brings 
home his first drawings—a scene with 
trees, buildings, clouds, and people. 
The lines are not true, and the fig- 
ures which are supposed to show ac- 
tion look as if they were cut from 
cardboard. The blending of colors 
leaves much to be desired. How- 
ever, the child is thrilled over his 
creative experience and we, as teach- 
ers and parents, praise him highly. 
We know the pleasure he derives 
from his successful attempt at paint- 
ing—successful according to his 
capacity for expression and under- 
standing. He is encouraged to try 
again. The activity is motivated for 
him. He will learn to use his tools 
more expertly each time he tries. 
His technics will be perfected grad- 
ually and surely as he grows and de- 
velops. 

But the child’s beginnings in music 
are not always given an equal break. 
In one family known to the writer, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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DISTINCTIVE 
NEW MATERIAL 





FREE! 


BMI will send you FREE reference copies of any of the 
numbers listed below, promptly on receipt of your request! 


These are but a few of the choruses listed in the BMI catalog. Once you have 
examined them, you will appreciate why nationally-famous educators so frequently 
use BMI arrangements in their Festival Events, Clinics and regular programs. 


To obtain your FREE reference copies, simply check the 
list below and send it in. There is no obligation, of course. 


CHECK THESE TITLES CAREFULLY. WATCH THIS LIST GROW. 


S.A.T.B. 


| Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto the Hills (12c) 

(Psalm 121) ..... /Erwin/Harlow 
Christe Eleison (From the Mass L'Homme Armé) 

(12c) .. .Josquin Des Prés 
The Owl Jokl/Tennyson 
Sweet Spirit, Comfort Me! (12c)..........Bratton-Herrick 


Bless the Lord, O My Soul — 03)... ..Gessler 
Songs of Praise......... .Gessler 
God, the All Powerful (20) cag Lwoff /Walton 
Sweet Jesus, Guide My Feet (In the style 
ee OTR ee Meeker 
noon nee cecil a, OE TTS Schramm 
Lord, Now Lettest Thou Thy Servant (1 2c).............. King 
Hail Gladdening Light........0.0.0.0.00000000... Kastalsky/Ray 


*O God Beneath Thy Guiding Hand (20) 
Come Now, ‘Neath Jesus’ Cross (1 2c) 
Cantate Domino (Sing Unto the Lord) 
sc *, ee .Hassler/Terry 
In the Valley Below (20c) (English 
Folk Tune ‘Sweet Nightingale’’)....Arr. by Manney 
Fearin' of the Judgment Day (Mixed Choir 


.Tallis/Loftin 
Moeller/Holst 


in the style of a Spiritual)........0.0.00.0cecee Swift 
The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)................ Gartlan/Braine 
NE PRON I cs ccsseesssssneocensesedaacsndeeel Schramm 
Praise Jehovah (20c)..0..........cccceeereeeees Mozart/Binder 
O Saviour of the World..........cccccecccscseeeeees Goss/Ray 
God Save the People.................cccccceeeee Genet-Elliott 
*The American Song (20c)............ ..Martin-Smith 
Hymn of the Soviet : 

ST Alexandrov-Untermeyer 





S.A. 
The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity).........0...:ccccee .Gartlan 
rm Pies Wn csscesasecenccnsnsesssccencoessones Schramm 
a MND, TI io sscesicncseey seecinenemndcoane Schramm 
Tee We FE Schramm 


Mon Petit Mari (Little Husband) Based on Folk 
Song (French and English Text)....Arr. by Hernried 


S.S.A. 


Pergolesi 
Taylor/Shelly 


Laudamus Teo 
Music When Soft Voices Die. 


ht TMI icici sisiccssniiscconenssdeshesolann Schramm 
© Saviour of the Worle... :...-icscccicrscsaceonsossved Goss/Ray 
| Wait Alone Beside the Sea (SSAA)....Gessler-Simpson 


SI Ue sisitnisscdespssceemmcnnanns Grier-Coultér/Loftin 
In the Valley Below (20c) (English 

Folk Tune, "Sweet Nightingale"’)....Arr. by Manney 
The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)...........ccccceceeeeeees Gartlan 
TTT | ee eae Aree eT Cee Mert pena re Walton 


T.T.B.B. 


*Hymn of ihe Soviet 

J >: a ee a Alexandrov-Untermeyer 
Elegy (A Satire) (25c).............. Schimmerling-Guiterman 
The Mountain Girl (Boys' Chorus) 
The Mountain Girl (Boys' Chorus) (Kentucky's 


"Sourwood Mountain") ............0:. Arr. by Manney 
The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)...........0..:ccceeeceeee Gartlan 
Hallelu (Judgment Day is Comin’) 

[A Patriotic Nowally)...........:...:.csscccscses Winkopp 


*Band and Orch. parts available 
15¢ each unless otherwise specified. Your dealer can also supply them. 


Br oadcast Music, Inc. 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Ewing Galloway 


Negro GI's Set War to Swing Tempo 


By MINNA LEDERMAN 





Miss Lederman, editor of Modern Music, publication of the 
League of Composers, presents a lively and interesting ac- 
count of the place and function of music in the lives of 
Negro service men. 





EGRO boys are setting the war 
to music. Not for public show, 
but strictly on their own, to relieve 
the rigors and tedium of Army life 
and enhance the part they play in it. 
At reveille they prefer sharp drum- 
beats with their bugle call. Nightly 
they wear down the piano at the 
service club with barrelhouse blues 
and boogie-woogie. And when they 
they gather around bivouac fires they 
sing about past wars and invent new 
songs for this one. 

Even the way they march has a 
lyrical quality. I sat recently in the 
reviewing stand of a Southern camp 
as a regiment advanced on parade. 
The troops were well-drilled, their 
bearing splendid, but rough terrain 
and the music of a fast band threw 
them disconcertingly in and out of 
step. Then up came a battalion of 
unimpressive Negro recruits who 


Note: This article is reprinted from the 


New York Times of March 19, 1944, by 
permission of the Times. 


MAY-JUNE, 1944 


were only three weeks in and looked 
it. Yet their timing was faultless. 
They moved with a dead-pan adjust- 
ment to the ground and the fitful 
music as if by remote control. 

This trance-like effect is not the 
expression of instinct only. At Fort 
Benning, Ga., the Army gives officers 
a thorough training in how to sound 
out its Hut-tup-thrup-four, in all 
variations, as a scientific discipline. 
But a good Negro non-com is more 
apt to make an easy art of cadence- 
counting. He can weave a stately 
pattern of accents, speed them up, 
slow down again and yet, by well- 
shaped, resonant commands, main- 
tain a basic quick-time of a hundred 
and twenty beats to the minute. 
With Negro troops the result is that 
smooth, forward-surging, lilting mo- 
tion. 


“Salute Like a Blow” 


“And what a sense of theatre!” 
After a big demonstration of tactics 


and weapons, an observing officer 


shared his enthusiasm with me. 
“When a well-trained Negro pre- 
sents arms, you reel. His salute is 
like a blow.” For its percussive 
rhythm and florid gesture let me 
quote here the informal Negro ver- 
sion of the classic Manual of Arms. 


Parade rest 

Gee OB Th... cc cccccccecccesad Attention 
Cross your right eye 

Right shoulder arms 

Cross your left eye.Left shoulder arms 

Cross your bloody chest arms 

Big boy’s coming arms 

arms 

arms 

arms 


He’s back again 

Hit the dust 

Even in off hours the Negro sol- 
dier is musically expansive. If the 
band isn’t hot, he and his girl will 
sit out a dance, but when it’s on 
the beam he will solo joyfully up 
and down the aisles of an Army 
amphitheatre. 

For uninhibited audience partici- 
pation nothing could exceed the 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Three books in one. A short, easy way to 
learn to play and understand the three “B’s” 
of American jazz piano playing. The first 
book teaching the three styles by an expert 
and one of the oldest exponents of jazz piano. 
A complete method with exercises and solos 


for each style. 


PRICE 50¢c 


One of the pioneers in American jazz, offers 
his first piano collection of boogie woogie 
and the blues. 


Authentic jazz piano solos by a master who 
played and recorded with such great artists 
as Benny Goodman, Tommy Dorsey, Glenn 
Miller, Jimmy Dorsey, Louis Armstrong, and 
Red Nichols. He was the original pianist with 


the Bob Crosby band. 





PRICE 50c 





CAPITOL SONGS, INC. RKO BUILDING ¢ RADIO CITY NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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New National Association of 





A new and important national associa- 
tion bids fair to do a much-needed job 
of organization of the teachers of sing- 
ing in all parts of our country. 











Ei THE past two years mem- 
bers of the New York Singing 
Teachers Association have received 
reports from their Committee regard- 
ing the progress of the plan to or- 
ganize a National Association of 
Teachers of Singing. The Commit- 
tee can now make its final report and 
announce the successful formation 
of the National body at the Music 
Teachers National Association Con- 
vention held at Cincinnati on March 
23 and 24. 

At that time representatives of the 
three sponsoring groups, NYSTA, 
the Chicago Singing Teachers Guild, 
and the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing, concluded their 
preliminary labors, and with the en- 
thusiastic support of those leading 
voice teachers from all parts of the 
country who were present at the 
Convention, adopted a constitution, 
elected officers, and launched the new 
Association. 

The Planning Committee con- 
sisted of Richard De Young (chair- 
man), Walter A. Stults, and John C. 
Wilcox from the Chicago Guild; 
Homer G. Mowe (chairman), Leon 
Carson, Bernard U. Taylor, and Carl 
Gutekunst from the Association and 
the Academy. Beginning in the 
spring of 1942, this Committee care- 
fully considered all phases of the 
undertaking and discussed each 
point thoroughly. Last autumn it 
was decided, after consultation with 
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Teachers of Singing Founded 








the sponsoring groups, to take final 
action at the MINA Convention in 
Cincinnati. Through this means the 
problem of personal discussion with 
voice teachers from all sections of 
the country would be solved, as 
many of them would be present, and 
it was hoped that a number of these 
teachers would become charter mem- 
bers, thereby making the Association 
a truly national one. 

Two weeks in advance of the 
MTNA Convention, invitations were 
sent to members of the sponsoring 
groups and a few others to become 
charter members. The response was 
immediate and very gratifying to 
the Committee. When the Commit- 
tee held its first open meeting in 
Cincinnati there were 101 members 
voting in person or by proxy. This 
number was increased to 133 by the 
time of the final session. 


Temporary Officers 

Temporary officers for the Associa- 
tion were selected by the sponsoring 
groups to act until the meeting in 
Cincinnati could take place. This 
selection was turned into an election 
at the luncheon meeting on Thurs- 
day, March 23. While it was not 
possible for the Official Board to be 
completed at that time, executive of- 
ficers were decided upon. They are: 


By HOMER C. MOWE 


Executive vice president 





John C. Wilcox (Chicago), presi- 
dent; Homer G. Mowe (New York), 
executive vice president; Walter A. 
Stults (Chicago), secretary; Grace 
Leslie (New York), registrar; and 
Carl Gutekunst (New York), treas- 
urer. 

In order to promote sectional ac- 
tivity it was decided to form eight 
sectional divisions with a regional 
vice president in charge of each. A 
general discussion at the Friday 
luncheon revealed the opinion that 
this would be the best set-up for As- 
sociation activity. It can be modi- 
fied later, however, if experience in- 
dicates the necessity of modification. 
The sectional divisions are: North- 
ern, Northwestern, Central, Eastern, 
Southeastern, Southern, Southwest- 
ern, and California-Western. 

In addition to the executive of- 
ficers and sectional vice presidents, 
12 representatives-at-large will be 
elected to membership on the Official 
Board and they will hold office for a 
one-year term. Some of the sectional 
divisions are geographically large, 
and these additional Board members 
will provide needed leadership in 
sections and states not otherwise rep- 
resented. The Official Board will 
then consist of 25 members, and it 
should be able truly to reflect the 
ideas and opinions of all parts of the 
country. 

Bernard U. Taylor, president of 

(Continued on page 31) 
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EVOLUTION OF PIANO MUSIC 
By CURT SACHS 


An album of early keyboard 
works compiled and arranged 
by the greatest authority in 
this field. Price $1.00 


MOZART 


(His Life Told In His Music) 
Arranged by FELIX GUENTHER 


A priceless anthology of Mo- 
zart's greatest compositions. 
With many previously un- 
published manuscripts. _Illus- 
trated. Price $1.00 


PIANIST’S DIGEST 


A volume of 250 excerpts 
from the great masterworks. 
Compiled by Maurice Aron- 
son. Price $2.00 


~ Cellleet2on 
| hee _ » 





FOR THE PIANO 


©> CONTEMPORARY Prt < Ly" 
COMPOSERS EOS Ox 





ox 
SOS | 
%¢ PRICE (1.00 | 


EDWARD 8. MARES MUSIC CORPORATION 
RCA BUILDING: BADIO CHIY-A.Y.C. 





COLLECTION MODERNE 


Unique albums containing selected works by 
such distinguished contemporary composers 
as Debussy, Ravel, Albeniz, Prokofieff, and 
many others. In Two Volumes. Each $1.00 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC C 














Selected ALBUMS 


MAURICE RAVEL 
Masterpieces 

Includes '"Alborado Del Gra- 

cioso," "Vallee Des Cloches," 


Jeux D'Eau," "Pavane" and 
several others. Price $1.00 


SERGE PROKOFIEFF 
Masterpieces 
Selected compositions for 


piano solo. Contemporary 
masterpieces. Price $1.00 


ISAAC ALBENIZ 
Masterpieces 


Includes "Triana," ''Sevilla," 
\ “El Puerto," ‘‘Evocation," 
| “Fete-Dieu A Seville’ and 
several others. Price $1.00 





* 
<\cu k Kehr 5 clhur et 


D, i 
"O54 
{4 « 
o "Pleces 


CLAUDE DEBUSSY 
Masterpieces 


Includes "Afternoon of a Faun,” ‘'Reverie," 
"Nocturne Bb," ‘'Nuages," "Fetes" and 
several others. 


Price $1.00 
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LECUONA, E. 
Danzas Afro Cubanas 


Album contains six Afro- 
Cuban Dances among which 
Danza Lucumi, La Comparsa 
and other favorites with 
many concert pianists. Price $1.25 


LECUONA, E. 
Danzas Cubanas 


An Album of six Cuban 
Dances, containing many out- 
standing popular works. 


Price $1.25 


LECUONA ANDALUCIA 
(Suite Espagnole) 


Lecuona's most popular Al- 
bum containing the famous 
Malaguena, also Andalucia, 
Gitanerias and others. 


Price $1.25 





CHORAL PRELUDES 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


A distinctive addition to the Classic Master 
Series. Arranged by Felix Guenther. 
Price $1.00 


RCA Building, Radio City, 
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PIANO MUSIC OF NEW RUSSIA 


Selected compositions by the 
most outstanding contemporary 
composers of the U. S. S. R. 
Shostakovitch, Prokofieff, Kabalevsky and 
many others. Price $1.00 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, N. 
Selected Piano Compositions 
Volume 37 in the Radio City 
Series. The finest collection 
of the famous composer's 
masterpieces. Price 60¢ 


MOUSSORGSKY, M. 
Selected Piano Compositions 
Volume 38 in the distin- 
A guished Radio City Series. 
The finest collection of the 
famous composer's master- 
pieces for piano solo. 


Price 60c¢ 


_TSCHAIKOWSKY: 


SLICED COMMOMMONE FOE Me: 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, P. 
Selected Compositions 


A distinguished album of 14 selected com- 
positions for the piano by the famous 
master. Volume 33 in the distinctive Radio 
City Series. Price 60¢ 


New York, N. Y. 
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Now... Avatlable For 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Arranged for 


Male Voices (T.T.B.B.) * Female Voices (S.S.A.A.) » Mixed (S.A.T.B.) 






































































































































BABY’S BIRTHDAY PARTY. Ann Ronell 
BEYOND THE BLUE HORIZON Whiting-Harling-Robin 
BLUE HAWAII Robin-Rainger 
BLUE ORCHIDS. Hoagy Carmichael 
CIRIBIRIBIN (THEY’RE SO IN LOVE) James-Lawrence 
FAITHFUL FOREVER Robin-Rainger 
FUNNY OLD HILLS. Robin-Rainger 
HAVE I STAYED AWAY TOO LONG Frank Loesser 
HILLS OF OLD WYOMING Robin-Rainger 
ISN'T IT ROMANTIC Rogers-Hart 
IT’S A HAP-HAP-HAPPY DAY Neiburg-Timberg-Sharples 
JINGLE JANGLE JINGLE Loesser-Lillie 
JUBILEE Carmichael-Adams 
JUNE IN JANUARY. Robin-Rainger 
LITTLE WHITE GARDENIA Sam Coslow 
LONESOME ROAD Austin-Shilkret 
LOVE IN BLOOM. Robin-Rainger 
LOVER Rogers-Hart 
MARCH OF THE GRENADIERS Shertzinger-Grey 
MOONLIGHT AND SHADOWS. Robin-Hollander 
MOON LOVE David-Davis-Kostelanetz 
MY KIND OF COUNTRY. Loesser: McHugh 
MY IDEAL Robin-Whiting-Chase 
MY SILENT LOVE Heyman-Suesse 
ONE HOUR WITH YOU Whiting-Robin 
ONLY A ROSE. Frim]-Hooker 
ON THE ISLE OF MAY. David-Kostelanetz 
PLEASE Robin-Rainger 
PRAISE THE LORD AND PASS THE AMMUNITION! Frank Loesser 
RENDEZVOUS WITH A DREAM. Robin-Rainger 
SAY IT (OVER AND OVER AGAIN) Loesser-McHugh 
SILVER ON THE SAGE. Robin-Ranger 
SING YOU SINNERS Coslow-Harling 
SMALL FRY Carmichael-Loesser 
SOMEDAY Frim]-Hooker 
SONG OF THE VAGABONDS. Friml-Hooker 
TEXAS RANGER SONG. Coslow-Behn 
THANKS Johnston-Coslow 
THANKS FOR THE MEMORY. Robin-Rainger 
TWILIGHT ON THE TRAIL Alter-Mitchell 
TWO SLEEPY PEOPLE Carmichael-Loesser 
VAGABOND KING WALTZ (HUGUETTE WALTZ) Friml-Hooker 
WE WILL ALWAYS BE SWEETHEARTS. Straus-Robin 
WE'RE ALL TOGETHER NOW Robin-Rainger 
WHEN WE'RE ALONE (PENTHOUSE SERENADE) Jason-Bintin 





WHISPERS IN THE DARK 


Robin-Hollander 





WITH THE WIND AND THE RAIN IN YOUR HAIR........ 





Choral Music, 15¢ Each 





eee .Lawrence-Edwards 


FAMOUS MUSIC CORP. » PARAMOUNT MUSIC CORP. 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















LEDERMAN 


(Continued from page 17) 


frenzy I heard and saw at Fort Mc- 
Clellan, Ala. Members of the Third 
Band, a Negro unit, decided to stage 
an impromptu variety show for their 
own public in the Rec Hall, before 
broadcasting a program of “Swinging 
in Cadence.” 

First a master of ceremonies in- 
troduced several comedians and sent 
them around the hall cracking GI 
jokes. They were followed by a 
serious baritone, just inducted from 
Small’s Paradise in Harlem, who 
sang “Night and Day.” Four hula- 
skirted musicians did a_ kootch 
dance and then earnestly rendered 
“Sweet Sue” on beer bottles. To 
this simple, basic entertainment the 
boys out front responded with 
mounting vocal appreciation. An 
claborate fanfare of whistles and 
wolf cries greeted a Wac trio that 
stepped up to sing “Blue Skies” 
and “Baby, Don’t You Cry.” The 
officer in charge then rose on a 
bench and with arms outstretched 
implored everyone to “hold every- 
thing,” as the experts—so recently 
out of Ellington’s and Hampton’s 
and Calloway’s bands—went on the 
air. The audience continued to act 
cut the music in violent dumb-show, 
and when the signal released their 
throttled voices the joint was literally 


jumping. 


Spirituals Are Favorites 


It is with spirituals, however, that 
Negro troops really go to town. I 
first heard this music put to martial 
use at Camp Croft, S.C. A regiment 
of dark, helmeted men, encouraged 
by their colonel, marched forward 
singing, en masse, “Like a tree by the 
water, I will not be moved.” 

The impulse to fall back on these 
songs is genuine enough with the 
boys, and they have many ways of 
singing them. 

Lieut. William Wheeler, special 
service officer of the First Regiment 
at Fort McClellan, Alabama, and a 
former leader of troops in the field, 
said: 

“On marches—if they are not 
tactical and therefore silent—Negro 
soldiers, like everyone else, will try 
out the songs of the last war. Or 
maybe a little Stephen Foster. But 
on bivouac, when fires are burning 
down and all the tired men have 
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gone to bed, the musical ones—which 


means most of the rest—will gather 4 (4- 

A c- around to sing spirituals. Y) y 

ird “They sing them straight or swing Y) Y) 

ige them. Sometimes a quartet gets to- "4 4 

eir gether and the rest join in the 4, ), 

ore chorus. Or one man alone chants 4) ” ‘ 4 

ng the words and everyone else just y) Holiday fer Shings hy 

hums. If allowed they will stay up 4 4 
in- long after tattoo and go through the 

nt works in a big way.” y) FO R BAND 4 

GI The boys at McClellan sing a Y 4 
a spiritual written by one of their own 4 Arranged By DAVID BENNETT 4 

om number, “The History of Pearl Har- y Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 y 

ho bor.” The origin of that song is al- G G 

la- ready a legend. Some time in 1942 . 

ch one Pvt. John Frazier came to Fort THE DAVID ROSE SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 

ed McClellan from Florida. He either 

To had it under his belt then or, rumin- For Piano For Onchestra 

he ating on the theme, brought it to a 

ith boil for a special camp show. 60F cach 79¢ oe 

. ‘ome of the multisyllable combina ao aem a kes cack a 

‘ °Y ANCIENT ARABIAN CAKE ANCIENT ARABIAN CAKE WALK 
at tions suggest calypso style, the tune BIG BEN 

3” belongs to the old spiritual “O What _——_— 

h ng re P F 2 CALIFORNIA MELODIES CONVERSATION MOOD 
2 a Time.” The day I heard it, Pfc. DA EASTA TIME 
a Fred Brown, who had helped Frazier DA EASTA TIME 

ed arrange the words, sang them with DANCE OF THE SPANISH DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION 

ry- facial expression to match, while a ONION DESERTED CITY 

ly quartet from the Medical Detach- FOUR-TWENTY A.M. FOUR-TWENTY A.M. 

1's ment gave him support. Here are HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 

he some of the stanzas: “MY DOG HAS FLEAS” NURSERY WITHOUT RHYME 

- In nineteen hundred and forty-one, when NURSERY WITHOUT RHYME OUR WALTZ 

Ww, the second world war had just begun, OUR WALTZ SAXOPHONE CITY 

ir Old Hitler from Berlin stretched out his THE SOPRANO’'S NIGHTMARE - SERENADE TO A DREAM 

ly paw, and brought the European coun- 
: tries into war. VALSE DE NUIT THE SOPRANO'S NIGHTMARE 





Old Hitler himself wrote out the plans; a 





dreadful place called No-Man’s Land ) 
He told his people that they need not fear, , 
because he, himself, will be the engineer. 4 For Strung Ensemble #7.00 ca. 4 
at 4 
Z 
I Pi ssgyroig' j AS KREUTZER SPINS y 
O what a time, my Lord; yes what a Z 7} 
al time, my Lord; Great God Almighty, / HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 
hat a time! - 4, 
nt aa y “MY DOG HAS FLEAS” 4, 
od Now listen right closely, I'll tell you the 
rd news. The first thing he did, he put j OUR WALTZ 4 
out the Jews. y VALSE DE NUIT J 
1€ The next thing he did in the European g Y 
land, he | ht all the little nations f " 
= niles his command: , For Violin (With Piano ree.) 75¢ ea. Z, 
He and France began to fight; they took y 
1€ bee-youtiful Paris late one night. 4 HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 4 
of Old Great Britain, she got troubled in mind, 4 OUR WALTZ Z 
went to forcing men on the firing line. Z, Z 
f 4 
ai CHORUS Z, For stecordion 75e ea. 4 
O what a time, my Lord; yes what a fy 4 
at ) y 
. time, my Lord; Great God Almighty, ip HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS Y 
i geri , OUR WALTZ 
: Now Old Japan, with his old sharp eyes, 
pretended he wasn’t on either side. DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION 
>t When he came to the United States, so he 
: and Roosevelt could communicate, 
ing He acted like a man who would not argue ® 
ry (pause and humming). 
yr He sneaked right around and bombed Pear! 
Harbor! 
ut CHORUS BREGMAN, VOCCO AND CONN, INC. 
is O what a time, my Lord; yes what a 
e time, my Lord; Great God Almighty, 1619 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
what a time! 
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Arioso in G 

Fugue No. 5 in D 

Toccata and Fugue in Dm 
Two Part Invention No. 8 


eethoven 





Bagatelle in ED, Op. 33, No. 1 
Moonlight Sonata 

Minuet in G 

Sonata Pathetique 


rahms 





Ballade in Gm, Op. 118, No. 3 
Hungarian Dance No. 5 
Intermezzo in C, Op. 119, No. 3 
Waltzes Nos. 1, 2, 8, 15, Op. 39 


is for 


Century Edition 


where you will find these selections 
(among many others)—intelligently edited, 
well printed and beautifully presented. 
Year after year Century's acceptance has 
grown—you need but one reprint line if 
you have Century. 


Remember— 


C is also for 


CUSTOMERS—who are specifical'y asking for Century Edition in ever- 


increasing numbers. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
231 W. 40th St., N. Y. 18, N. ¥. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


THE WORLD FAMOUS CENTURY EDITION 
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Music on the Stump 


Editor’s Note: The following editorial which, 
we believe, will be of special interest to musicians 
in an election year is reprinted in its entirety, and 
with permission, from the Harrisburg, Pa., Evening 
News of March 8. 


RESENT political trends seem to indicate that 

there is no need for deciding between song and 
statute. If you pick your spots and play your cards 
right, you can have both. 

Take Jimmy Davis, who won the Democratic nomi- 
nation for governor of Louisiana. Except for the token 
resistance of a Republican candidate in November, 
Jimmie is in, And how did he get there? By a campaign 
that included much hill-billy music and little oratory, 
and that as homespun as the music. 

Jimmie, as you probably know, is a composer with 
many a corn-fed opus to his credit. His muse has 
ranged from that oom-pah love lyric called “You Are 
My Sunshine,” to a rather more earthly madrigal titled 
“Bed Bug Blues.” 

Another rustic troubadour with political possibilities 
is Roy Acuff, whose friends are urging him to run for 
governor of Tennessee. For the handful of esthetes who 
never heard of Roy, he’s on the Grand Ole Opry broad- 
case from Nashville every Saturday night. And the 
countrywide audience of faithful who would rather 
miss the Saturday bath than the Saturday broadcast 
can be counted in the millions. 

Then there was Senator W. Lee O’Daniel, who sailed 
into the Texas governor’s mansion on wings of song, 
convoyed by a fiddle, a git-tar and a jug bass. His “Pass 
the Biscuits, Pappy” became as famous a culinary cam- 
paign slogan as Mr. Hoover’s “two chickens in every 
pot”—and decidedly more successful. 

Musicians in government are not new, of course. 
Nero gave a fabled performance during the big fire of 
64 A.D. Henry VIII was a composer; so was Frederick 
the Great, and a flute player besides. But the nasal 
minstrelsy of the hill-billy strikes a different note. Music 
has changed from a pastime to a potent vote getter. 

And what makes it potent? Well, for one thing, does 
it speak to the common man in a language that he 
knows? Any candidate can campaign in a denim shirt 
and loudly proclaim himself a man of the people. ‘That's 
old stuff. But if a political aspirant can give out with 
“Wabash Cannonball” or “Pistol Packin’ Mamma” in 
an approved manner, he becomes as one with the rural 
electorate. 

There are probably other reasons, too, and we 
should advise the string-pullers of our major parties to 
look into them carefully. The Republicans, for in- 
stance, have in Thomas E. Dewey a man who originally 
came east from Owosso, Mich., not to be governor of 
New York, but to study singing. 

If they succeed in nominating the reluctant baritone, 
they should insist that he brush up on his rustic reper- 
tory. Who knows, a hoe-down may prove to be as per- 
suasive as a fire-side chat. 
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New Cam Counselor Course This course has been designed to 

p meet the growing need for trained 

personnel from the teaching profes- 

A new course for music and group singing; campfire activities; sion who wish to continue teaching 

crafts counselors for children’s sum- staging of operettas and plays; mak- during the summer months in chil- 

mer camps will be offered from June ing of musical instruments and per- dren’s camps. It will also serve as an 

5 through June 23 at the State formance on simple instruments; and elective course for music, art, and 

Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., creative song writing. The arts ex- elementary or secondary education 
under the direction of Dr. Irving periences will include workshop in students. 


Cheyette, director of music educa- pottery; modeling; industrial arts; Recreational facilities will include 
tion, and Mr. Orval Kipp, director weaving; metal work; leather crafts; campfires, cookouts, overnight hikes, 
of art education. wood carving; and theatre arts. In- plays, movies, dances, swimming, 


The course will be of a laboratory dividual and group instruction will archery, golf, tennis, bicycling, horse- 
nature and will include a survey of be offered, depending upon the na- back riding, concerts, lectures, and 
and practice with music materials for ture of the activities. hobby crafts. 








Piano Publications of Outstanding Merit 


| UNUSUAL PIANO COMPOSITIONS FOR CONCERT OR STUDY 
WRITTEN OR TRANSCRIBED BY OUTSTANDING AMERICAN PIANISTS 


BRILLIANT PIANO SOLOS BY MORTON GOULD 
Important Works by One of America’s Most Brilliant and Colorful Composers 
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BOOGIE WOOGIE ETUDE MORTON GOULD'S CARICATONE SERIES 
Introduced and Featured by Jose Iturbi. Also per- 
formed by Jesus Maria Sanroma, and many others........75¢ THE PRIMA DONNA ~50¢ 
SONATINA for Piano in Four Movements THE VENTRILOQUIST — 
An exciting and unusual Concert Work for the Ac THE CHILD PRODIGY Ste 
complished Pianist $1.50 THE BALLERINA 50c 
MORTON GOULD'S FAMOUS SYMPHONETTES 
AMERICAN SYMPHONETTE No. 1 (lst Movement)........50c AMERICAN SYMPHONETTE No. 2 
MINUET IN SWINGTIME (2nd Movement from (3rd Movement—Racy) 50c 
| American Symphonette No. 1) 50c AMERICAN SYMPHONETTE No. 3 
AMERICAN SYMPHONETTE No. 1 (3rd Movemenl).......50¢ (Ist Movement) 50c 
AMERICAN SYMPHONETTE No. 2 GAVOTTE (3rd Movement from American 
(lst Movement—Fast) 50c Symphonette No. 3) 50c 
PAVANNE (2nd Movement from American GUARACHA (3rd Movement from Latin-American 
Symphonette No. 2) 50c SOTA ic ee ee 50c 
| e 2 a 
OTHER POPULAR GOULD PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
COLONIAL PORTRAIT 50c RED CAVALRY MARCH ’ .50¢ 
BOOGIE THE WOOGIE 50c NEW CHINA MARCH einen 
(---- eer ere —— > — ose Creer ee eet 
e SOON TO BE RELEASED: CONCERTETTE for Piano and Orchestra. e ) 
Premiered by Jose Iturbi and Morton Gould’s Orchestra. Four Movements. } 
- rrr rrr 
| Outstanding Folio of Piano Duets R. NATHANIEL DETT 
| FOUR HANDS ON ONE KEYBOARD... $1.00 EIGHT BIBLE VIGNETTES 


The late Dr. Dett, most celebrated Negro Composer of his 
day, has contributed in this Series a group of piano com- 
positions based upon Biblical themes. Dramatic and moving, 
these Vignettes constitute a unique addition to the library of 


Contents: Kitten on the Keys, Dizzy Fingers, Soliloquy, 
Flapperette, Farmerette. 









































| Transcriptions For Two Pianos the serious pianist. 

| by J. Louis Merkur FATHER ABRAHAM .......... 50c 

STAR DUST $1.00 DESERT INTERLUDE ..... 50c 

| SOLILOQUY 1.00 AS HIS OWN SOUL 50c 
DREAM OF A DOLL 1.00 BARCAROLLE OF TEARS. $0c 
KITTEN ON THE KEYS 1.00 I AM THE TRUE VINE 50c 
SOPHISTICATED LADY 1.00 MARTHA COMPLAINED ‘ sannenen SOC 
FLAPPERETTE 1.00 OTHER SHEEP * -..50¢ 

| DIZZY FINGERS 1.00 MADRIGAL DIVINE vn SOE 
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FIVE YEARS FROM NOW? 


HERE are scores of books and reports on postwar 
T ates It is impossible, in our present disorganized life, 

to read all of them; to do so would probably only in- 
crease our confusion. Most of the books and reports stress 
the importance of free enterprise. It seems evident, there- 
fore, that when the war is won new businesses and new in- 
dustries will spring up in profusion, almost overnight, with 
the blessing of the government. 

A large percentage of the men and women who will 
be released from our armed services will need immediate 
employment. Others will seek private enterprise of their 
own. Money will not be scarce during the first few years 
after peace is declared, and it will be comparatively easy 
for anyone, with proper incentive, to set himself up in 
business. For a time there will be an abundance of easy 
sales; people, released from many government restrictions, 
will make a Roman holiday of spending, either because they 
need new goods and replacements, or because of the 
pleasure they will experience in being able to spend freely 


A 120-pp guide to achievement 
in choral work, just published: 


Fundamentals 
Of Choral Expression 


Y 
HAYES M. FUHR 


Cloth-bound $2.00 


Mr. Fuhr, Director of the Conservatory, Hastings 
College, Hastings, Neb., has set down in a con- 
cise and lucid analysis the experience of thirty 
exciting years as a teacher and choral conductor. 
Helpful guidance to the young conductor is the 
theme of this excellent book which should grace 
the library of every music educator. 


Order from the 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS 
4 Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
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again. During this period of plenty—goods and money— 
the merchant may be lulled into a falsely optimistic sense 
of economic security. He may overlook the fact that busi- 
ness is good because of a temporary condition—a condi- 
tion referred to as a ‘'catching-up" economy. In this 
“catching-up" period many new retail stores will appear, 
to get their share of the bonanza. They will prosper for 
awhile and then some of them will suddenly disappear. 
And along with them will probably go some of the older 
stores, those owned by merchants who believed that good 
business would be a permanent feature of the postwar era. 
This is what the record shows of previous postwar booms. 
Hence the question each of us must ask himself is: Will | 
be in business five years from now? 

Let us consider certain other aspects of the postwar 
years. Banks and entrepreneurs will be seeking opportuni- 
ties for investing their money. These new investments will 
undoubtedly revitalize business and at the same time will 
revitalize competition. How this cometition will affect any 
particular merchant will depend on his financial and or- 
ganizational strength. Needed financial assistance is not 
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likely to be withheld from the established merchant, pro 
vided his business is solvent and his organization is func- 
tioning on sound business principles. He should, therefore, 
be in a stronger position than the new merchant to with- 
stand the regression of business which is expected after the 
short postwar boom. On the other hand, the new merchant 
will have distinct advantages. He may be a young veteran 
of the war who has lived through the terrors of South Pacific 
jungles, the nerve-racking barrages of Cassino, the pangs of 
hunger in a rubber lifeboat, or the hazards of anti-aircraft 
guns. Let's not underestimate his competition. He will not 
be limited in his ambitions by outdated traditions. More 
likely he will approach his problems with the confident 
perspective of youth, an abiding faith in American indi- 
vidualism, and the propulsion of stored-up physical ca- 
pacity. Without question, he will become an important 
as well as a welcome addition to our industry. 


MAKE PLANS NOW 


Peace is a long way off, and there is ample time for 
merchants to take stock of themselves if they begin at once. 
They should not defer their plans until sales diminish, be- 
cause then it may be too late. To reason that plans made 
today under abnormal conditions will not apply later is 
to reason falsely. Plans can and should be made now to 
apply to normal conditions. 


One of the first things to be considered, as a merchant 
surveys his organization, is the state of mind of the sales- 
man. Does he excuse all lapses of good service with the 
remark, ‘Don't you know that there is a war going on?" 


For Bands and Orchestras 


or some other equally impertinent cliché? The customer 
may need certain music for his students or may .require 
some item for an impending performance, and the im- 
portant thing is to help him in his need. He may know 
quite as well as the salesman, or better, that there is a 
war on, and such a remark will merely lose his good will. 
It is not the remark or the indifference of the salesman that 
requires the merchant's attention, but the insidious philoso- 
phy that prompted them. The salesman's state of mind, 
therefore, must be examined and corrected. He is often 
working under pressure, and may be "fed-up” with his 
seemingly thankless task. But he should, above all else, 
exert every effort to maintain a sense of proportion. Con- 
sideration of the customer under abnormal conditions will 
hold that customer under normal conditions. Good times 
are not a test of a person or an organization. It takes the 
difficult times to show a firm's true character. Good will, 
once lost, is seldom regained. New merchants can build 
success on the ashes of their competitors’ indifference. 


Many schools have been obliged to curtail their music 
programs temporarily because of lack of instructors and 
diminished student enrollment. This curtailment should not 
be considered an indication of disinterest on the part of 
educators in the widening value of music for school child- 
ren. Quite the contrary is true; the national, sectional, and 
state music associations have not faltered for one second, 
even under adverse conditions, in their consistent efforts 
to entrench music in the permanent curricula of the school 
systems of our country. The music educators have held their 
meetings regularly since the war began, often with unex- 
pectedly large attendance. They, too, are planning for 
postwar educational music. The alert merchant will not 
permit himself to lose contact with this very important 

(Continued on page 36) 
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= FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAYING 
dents on Band and Orchestra Instruments on the 7 By F. O. Griffen 
Road to Good Musicianship. BAND Pa. Acc. $1.00, Other Parts 75c each 
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a beginner or others more advanced, to enter a ff « 
class that has been organized for some time, and & 
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Unquestionably, the NEW WAY METHOD is ‘ . 





the easiest system for starting a student in the 
study of his instrument, and with its use, the 
pee is spared much oral instruction. 
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; EVERYBODY'S BAND BOOK 
- By W. D. McCaughey 
Band parts 35c, Orch. 50c 
Piano and Cond. Score $1.00 each 


IMPERIAL FOUR BAND BOOK 
By Maj. Ed Chenette, F. O. Griffen, 
G. E. Holmes, R. B. Eisenberg 
Piano Acc. 50c, Other Parts 35c each 


SING-O-.PEP BAND BOOK 
By John Paul Jones 
Contains many of the best known col- 
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MENC Meeting at St. Louis 


The biennial meeting of the Music 
Educators National Conference held 
in St. Louis, March 2 to 8, with 
“Widening Horizons for Music Ed- 
ucation” as its theme, was well at- 
tended by music educators from all 


parts of the country. The newly- 
formed National Catholic Music Ed- 
ucators Conference held its first gen- 
eral meeting on March 1 and then 
joined the sessions of the MENC. 


The general sessions and commit- 
tee meetings proceeded with an un- 
usually strong sense of purpose and 
at a pace which indicated a very 
businesslike attitude on the part of 
the hundreds of teachers who had 
come together to discuss the prob- 
lems and development of music not 
only in a wartime scene but in a 
future peace as well. 

Generally speaking, the meetings 
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were exceptionally well organized 
and arranged. The general sessions 
provided timely and pertinent ac- 
tivities of interest to the entire mem- 
bership. 

Noteworthy was the absence of the 
many schoo] and college performance 
groups which usually form a large 
part of Conference programs. Be- 
cause of transportation and housing 
conditions, only local vocal and in- 
strumental groups appeared on the 
program. The music educators 
were on their own for music demon- 
stration and performance. They 
made an excellent job of it—and en- 
joyed it, too. Many were heard to 
express the opinion that the time 
had come to dispense with so much 
“show” performance work and get 
down to more of a “work” type pro- 
gram. 

Most important of all was the 
pointing of the entire program 
toward a more democratic consider- 
ation of the music of all the people 
as contrasted with the development 
of the small percentage of highly tal- 
ented students in selected organiza- 
tions. The average citizen with his 
average musical capacity and taste 
was the most important figure 
throughout. 

President Lilla Belle Pitts pro- 
vided a number of major events for 
general sessions: choral rehearsals 
and a broadcast conducted by Bob 
Shaw of Collegiate Chorale fame; a 
panel discussion of the Conference 
theme; a Bach choral clinic con- 
ducted by Dr. Henry S. Drinker; a 
communication arts program; an 
American folk song session under 
the leadership of Frank Luther; a 
demonstration of music in the Army 
Air Forces; a discussion of contempo- 
rary music of the United States by 
a panel which included William 
Schuman, Roy Harris, Henry Cow- 
ell, and others. 

John C. Kendel, director of 
music in the Denver, Colo., schools 
was elected president for a two-year 
term. Lorrain E. Watters, director 
of music in the schools of Des 
Moines, Iowa (now a Captain in 
the United States Army), was elect- 
ed second vice president while the 
retiring president, Miss Pitts, auto- 
matically became first vice president. 
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MTNA Meeting at Cincinnati | 


Cincinnati was the scene of the 
annual meeting of the Music Teach- 
ers National Association held March 
22 to 24. The National Association 
of Schools of Music held its annual 
meeting in conjunction with MTNA 
and in a separate session on March 
25. 

After a lapse of two years in its 
national meeting, MTNA presented 
an impressive program. The attend- 
ance was good and was truly national 
in its representation. 

Opening with greetings by repre- 
sentatives of other national music 
groups, such as Music Educators 
National Conference, National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, American 
Musicological Society, Music Library 
Association, and American Folklore 
Society, the first general session pro- 
ceeded to a discussion of “Music—in 
War,” under the chairmanship of 
Raymond Kendall, musical coordi- 
nator of the National USO. A sec- 
ond general session, Quincy Porter 
presiding, had as its topic “Music— 
in Peace.” 

Section meetings and their chair- 
men were: Colleges and Universities, 
Quincy Porter; Folk Song, B. A: 
Botkin; Functional Music, Warren 
D. Allen; Council of State and Local 
President, Edith Lucille Robbins; 
Musicology and Education, Glen 
Haydon; Junior Age Education, 
June Weybright; Community Music, 
Augustus D. Zanzig; Psychology, 
Max Schoen; Music Literature and 
Libraries, Edward N. Waters; Piano 
Forum, Edwin Hughes; Violin 
Forum, Gilbert Ross; School Music, 
J. Leon Ruddick; Theory Forum, Al- 
len I. McHose; Voice Forum, Leon 
Carson; Pan-American Music, Gil- 
bert Chase; and Church and Choral 
Music, Parvin Titus and Joseph 
Clokey. 

Musical events were interspersed 
with the general and sectional pro- 
grams and included: a concert of 
contemporary chamber music by the 
Roth String Quartet; a concert of 
choral music by the Western College 
Singers; a recital of American folk 
music by John Jacob Niles; a ban- 
quet concert by the glee club of the 
University of Cincinnati; a perform- 
ance of Robert Sanders’ “Quintet for 
Brass Instruments”; a harpsichord re- 
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cital by Hilda Jonas. Also available Each committee meeting was of a size 
to the convention-goers was a per- that permitted discussion and ex- 
formance of the Ballet Theatre with change of ideas as well as the de- 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. _ livery of prepared papers. 

At the joint banquet of MTNA The principal defect in the con- 
and NASM Howard Hanson acted as __ struction of the whole program was 
toastmaster. Principal speakers were the scheduling of too many meetings 
Eugene Goossens and James Francis in too short a period of time. 
Cooke. James T. Quarles of the Univer- 

Committee sessions were particu- sity of Missouri was re-elected presi- 
larly interesting and purposeful. dent of MTNA. 






















N OW —~ The CARL FISCHER Editions of 


MEADOWLANDS 


(Cavalry of the Steppes) 


CARL FISCHER presents— 


The famous Red Army marching 
song in distinctive modern ar- 
rangements that retain all the stir- 
ring and exciting qualities of the 
original. 





MEADOWLANDS 


A real addition to your United 
Nations programs. 


A thrilling composition for play- 
ers and audiences alike. 
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National MusicWeekMay7/-14 


National Music Week will be ob- 
served this year from May 7 to May 
14, in conformity with its traditional 
opening date of the first Sunday in 
May. The keynote adopted for 1944 
is “Use Music to Foster Unity for 
the War and the Peace to Follow.” 

Music Week is. now sponsored by 
the National Recreation Association, 
with which its previous sponsor, the 
National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, has become affiliated. 


However, the National and Inter- 
American Music Week Committee 
remains an independent entity, and 
Music Week is a cooperative project 
of the 33 national organizations rep- 
resented on the Committee by their 
presidents. Active workers in the 
field are some 700 state chairmen 
from the national organizations, and 
local chairmen in cities, towns, and 
smaller communities. 

The Secretary of the Committee, 
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C, M. Tremaine, reports wide par- 
ticipation in Music Week last year 
despite war conditions. He states 
that the 4,100 press items and edi- 
torials which he has received are 
positive indication of some degree 
of observance in 3,000 communities. 





ECKSTEIN 


(Continued from page 11) 


ment, and more often than not re- 
ceive more practice than other sec- 
tions of the work to be prepared. 

Memorizing and the building of a 
repertoire, as well as the constant 
reviewing of solos learned previously, 
must be maintained. 

Phonograph recordings by out- 
standing performers of the solo 
studied are of great value to the stu- 
dent and serve as an incentive, as do 
intimate recitals. 

From time to time students pre- 
sent a serious problem to the teacher 
by their wish to play novelty num- 
bers, swing or boogie-woogie. This 
is a passing phase, for the “teen-age” 
group particularly, and will have to 
be dealt with very diplomatically by 
the teacher. Basically, I do not think 
we need fear this problem too much, 
although some give and take is neces- 
sary. 


4. READING LITERATURE 


History of music, biographies of 
musicians, and current topics in mu- 
sic all serve to broaden the student’s 
knowledge and interest in this art 
and should be strongly encouraged. 

A wise man of old once said, “I 
have learned much from my teachers, 
but I have also learned much from 
my pupils.” 





SHAW FELLOWSHIP 


Of interest to the professional 
music world is the recent announce- 
ment that Robert Shaw, director of 
the Collegiate Chorale and choral 
director of Waring’s Pennsylvanians, 
has been awarded a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship to assist him “in the study 
of musical theory and the techniques 
of instrumental and choral conduct- 
ing, and to prepare a book on the 
development of symphonic choruses, 
for the performance of modern 
choral music.” 
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(Continued from page 19) 


NYSTA, has been appointed to the 
important post of chairman of the 
Membership Committee. 

Careful thought was given to the 
wording of the constitution of the 
new Association, especially with re- 
gard to “Objects of the Association” 
and “Membership Requirements.” 
The following statement of “Ob- 
jects” was decided upon: 

(1) To establish and maintain the 
highest standard of ethical principles 
and practices in the profession. 

(2) To establish and maintain the 
highest possible standards of compe- 
tence in the voice teaching profes- 
sion; to conduct and encourage re- 
search and to disseminate resulting 
information to the profession at 
large; and to encourage effective co- 
cperation among vocal teachers for 
their protection, welfare, and ad- 
vancement. 

Members present were unanimous 
in their belief that membership 
should be selective and that only 
those teachers whose ethical stand- 
ards and practices meet the require- 
ments of the constitution and the 
code of ethics should be elected to 
membership. ‘To this end, the fol- 
lowing “Membership” section of the 
constitution was adopted: 

“Any man or woman actively en- 
gaged in the teaching of singing, who 
has had adequate training and expe- 
rience to qualify him or her as a 
teacher, and who is of good profes- 
sional and personal repute, is eligible 
to membership. 

“All applications for membership 
shall be passed upon by a member- 
ship committee appointed by the 
president. The Executive Board 
shall pass upon each application 
upon recommendation of the mem- 
bership committee. Each applicant 
must be sponsored by two members 
of the Association. In cases where 
the applicant lacks such sponsorship 
for any reason, the membership com- 
mittee shall investigate his or her 
eligibility and, if the decision is 
favorable, shall assume sponsorship.” 

The constitution establishes one 
general meeting each year at a time 
and place to be decided upon by the 
official board. This meeting may be 
scheduled for the same time and 
place as the MTNA or the MENC or 
entirely separate and apart, all de- 
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pending upon conditions which will 
bring together the largest number of 
members. 

The organizing committee was 
deeply gratified by the enthusiasm 
with which the formation of the Na- 
tional Association was greeted and 
with the evident whole-hearted sup- 
port given to it, especially by those 
teachers who first learned about it at 
the Cincinnati meeting. At the be- 
ginning we are assured of the coop- 
eration of leading teachers in all 
parts of the country. 

The voice teachers of America 


now have a forum where all matters 
pertaining to their welfare, protec- 
tion, and advancement can be dis- 
cussed, decided, and acted upon. 
This opportunity to advance the 
cause of voice education in all its 
phases is an unequalled one. The 
history of the NYSTA, the Guild, 
and the Academy has proved that 
voice teachers can cooperate for their 
common welfare and for the further- 
ance of their highest ideals. The new- 
ly-formed National Association of- 
fers the same opportunities in a 
larger field. 





for Alexandrov’s New 
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Republic forever, the land of the free, 
Joined in love and labor for all men to 
see; 
Long live mighty Russ‘a, the union su- 
preme, 
As the hope of the people, their work 
and their dream. 
CHORUS 
Long may she live, our motherland; 
Long may her flag be over us! 
Flag of the Soviets, our trust and our 
pride, 
Ride through the storm victorious, 
Lead us to visions glorious— 
Flag of a people in friendship allied. 


y 3 
Through terror and darkness, the sun 


HYMN of the SOVIET UNION 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


Distinguished American Poet Writes the English Text 
Russian National Anthem. 


ENGLICN TEXT BY Music BY 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER 









HYMN OF THE SOVIET UNION 


NATIONAL ANTHEM) 


A.V. ALEXANDROV 





Maestoso 
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shines today, ;—}—_—+ —s vi 2595 
For Lenin and Stalin have lighted the or" ome we, eg oe i 
way. bs —_— aa we —— yh 4 -_ 7, we 
We crushed the invader, we hurled back ( $ a = a a ooo 
the foe, : hows eo? | ean — 
And our armies in triumph will sing == = * =: é a 
fs axe 3° Saal x P 
as they go: 
Copyright 1946 by Broadcast Music Ine 
CHORUS Public and Private performace parmutied without payment of fee 
Long may she live, our motherland; 
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without payment of fee. 
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FRISCH 


(Continued from page 15) 


piano lessons were discontinued be- 
cause the older of the two children 
would not practice. The younger 
child was not to begin study until 
both had agreed to practice an hour 
each day. This is a strange and un- 
intelligent way to motivate any ac- 
tivity. 

How quickly would a child learn 
to read his mother tongue if his 
parents said to him: “Now when 


you are ready to put in an hour a day 
of study, we will see to it that you 
learn to read.” They would not 
think of such an approach to read- 
ing, and yet many unthinking par- 
ents kill their child’s desire for piano 
lessons with the remark, “If you will 
practice” instead of, “Let’s hear you 
play a tune.” 

We want children to learn to read 
so that they may learn other things, 
too; so that they may enjoy good 
literature and learn to express them- 
selves well verbally and on paper. 





A New 





LOVE IN BLOOM 
ISN’T 17 ROMANTIC 
Out OF NOWHERE 


WE WILL ALWAYS BE 
SWEETHEARTS 
JUNE IN JANUARY 
MY SILENT LOVE 
BEYOND THE BLUE HORIZON 


BLUE HAWAII 
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We want the same kind of expe- 
rience for children in their music 
training, but many parents and 
teachers are too impatient. It is 
only logical and reasonable to be- 
lieve that if piano playing can be 
presented and developed on the same 
level of the child’s understanding as 
are his other learning processes there 
is no need for great adjustment. It 
will be a natural growth. 

When a small child hears words 
the sounds take on meaning for him. 
“Mommy” and “Daddy” mean cer- 
tain people; “chair,” “table,” and 
other sounds mean certain objects. 
Then, in his first days of reading, the 
written word or symbol comes to 
cesignate the object. Word by word 
his vocabulary increases. Soon he 
can read whole sentences, that is, 
recognize them and understand them 
while still knowing only a few of the 
words in a technical sense. Perhaps 
he can spell only one word in the 
sentence. But we are not greatly 
concerned for we do not expect him 
to spell each word as he reads it. We 
want his reading to have movement 
and meaning so that he learns to 
read phrase wise—groups of words to- 
gether. We know that he will ac- 
quire more words as time goes on 
and gradually learn to spell them. 


Not a Catechism 

How different is the attitude of 
some parents toward their child’s 
piano lesson. Dick comes home from 
piano class and plays several at- 
tractive and interesting tunes. Not 
haltingly, but smoothly and com- 
pletely. He picks up a tune by ear 
and harmonizes it. This is his first 
year of study. The parent is eager 
to have Dick learn to play really well 
so he decides to help now and then. 
He asks Dick the name of the note. 
Dick doesn’t know. He asks about 
some other matters of lines and 
spaces, sharps and flats, quarter and 
half notes, and finds that Dick 
knows only a limited amount about 
them (but he does know how the 
melody goes and he can play it). 
Father is horrified. He had to be 
able in his time at the keyboard to 
recite all that stuff like a magpie. 
Something must be wrong. Dick will 
never learn to play! 

But with all due respect to Father, 
Dick will develop into a faster and 
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expe- better reader and will have much self through creative work, develops Habits and attitudes established in 
nusic more fun with his music than Father coordination and a _ constructive’ earlier years will have much‘to do 
and ever did. Father was concerned only social attitude through association with the child’s future interest in 
It is with the mechanical catechism of with other children. music, particularly with his wish to 
» be- musical notation—not with creative It is essential for the piano teacher _ play the piano and the pleasure that 
n be expression. Dick is expressing him- really to understand children, their it will afford him. 
same self musically in accordance with his span of attention and their interests, The wise parent will consult with 
ng as capacity and understanding. His and to be able to present the various the teacher and ask for suggestions 
there technics and vocabulary, so to speak, phases of piano playing interestingly for home playing as he would about 
It will develop as he develops naturally and in terms which children under- other school subjects. It is not the 
and logically. A child who learns to — stand easily. fee (large or small) which makes for 
rords read phrase wise, rather than note to Learning to play the pianocanen- good instruction, but what the expe- 
him. note, will read faster and play with large the capacity for happiness in _ rience is doing for the child. It can 
cer- greater assurance. He can easily dis- later years and help develop an ap-_ be a thrilling activity. Give your 
and cern repeated phrases, which makes preciation of fine music. child a chance at it. 
jects. for quick learning and memorizing of 
, the a whole piece. 
Ss to 
weed Encourage Experimentation 
1 he The spontaneity of home playing 
t is, is often spoiled by the over-anxious 
hem parent. If the child wants to im- aitig 
f the provise the parent is likely to think Compositions of 
haps that he is “fooling his time away.” 
the If the child experiments in the trans- m 0 RTO f GC a HT] L D 
eatly posing of his melodies, the parent is 
him not certain he is learning much. 
We But any experimentation at the key- One of the bright stars in the American 
nent board is a happy step forward in the musical firmament, MORTON GOULD 
s to child’s learning how to express him- shines equally as pianist, composer- 
; to- pe oe frequently to the piano arranger, and conductor. His piano com- 
ei ane playing Tagyety % a NER Set positions, distinguished for their origi- 
; on ter experience and more conducive . “i . 
a fs nality and brilliant use of American 
n. to practicing than that “dogged mre 
ae ; ; idioms, have been featured by Jose 
feeling” of having to put in a full . , 
All Iturbi, Percy Grainger, Alec Templeton; 
half hour of practice just because , nar : 
pe his larger works by Toscanini, Stokowski, 
e of someone says so. “Not how long but : ; 
id? ms Reiner, and many others. Included in 
lld's how well” should be the motto. 
: the CARL FISCHER catalog are the 
rom Be content to let your child de- faldentan Geeld camoesiiionn 
at- velop musically as he develops in the —s . : 
Not other learning processes. Be assured 
‘om- that if he develops gradually accord- for PIANO 
ear ing to his own capacity for learning, AMERICAN A—fFive Mood Sketches 
first he will have a happy and normal ex- EE er eee ee Orr eR ree 50 
ger : WE PUIRNEMONS.© 5 20das. Mie wteleadnacdeataseterayes .50 
perience. Hillbill 
sell Dias ee MR atcwsecbic dt Sastdidavqeddeehenisacsaadagans .40 
. ee a a I os. casciudanianeetras nee ncn aueneneds 40 
nen. the experience of learning to play Pa kisiios a kas tegheieeedndeaseybsswenes tegen 50 
ote. the piano. If parents and teachers 
out will curb the ambition to make a for ORCHESTRA 
1 <e s, . . 
— virtuoso out of each child and will Hillbilly.......... Small Orch. 1.45...... 646. Full Orch. 1.85 
and plan to give him the fundamentals 
dick i ) Si i i , 
ina happy situation, he will develop for SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
out into the virtuoso if he has the 
the capacity se. it hea Rae in: ee ae. Choral and Fugue in Jazz (Available for Rental Only) 
it). velop a pleasurable skill which is 
‘id oapiabnhin for TWO PIANOS (Four Hands) 
: te Ac teeta chil thales ten avec, Rumbolero. .. Siteet eaten ne eae nee ee mene neers ee eec eens 1.00 
ie h i y Ceemdtaa. Mianti Git: GOURD: . 6 oo 5. 5 oe een choc tdaceecds 1.00 
” ’ oe mother. Piano playing can Fantasie Impromptu. Chopin (arr. Gould and Shefter)...... 1.25 
will easily be an alternate and happy ac- 
tivity when the child is tired of 62 Cooper Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 
ner, paintbrush and book. It develops CARL FISCHER, Inc. Boston * Chicago * Dallas » Los Angeles 
and poise, helps the child express him- 
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WALTER JACOBS, Inc. PROUDLY PRESENTS: 


“Mail Call March 


by MAJOR MEREDITH WILLSON 


This march is destined to enjoy the success of other famous Jacobs’ 
marches such as NATIONAL EMBLEM and OUR DIRECTOR. Theme 
of the "Mail Call'' program, broadcast weekly to millions of our 
boys overseas for the past two years. 


AND 
Mickey Gillette Saxophone Method 


Prepared by Mickey Gillette, musical director of the Al Pearce radio 
show. A NEW and MODERN method for all students. A complete 
course from primary to professional by one of America's leading 
saxophonists and teachers. Book One, for beginners, now on sale. 
Books Two, Three and Complete now at press. 


WALTER JACOBS, Inc. 


6425 HOLLYWOOD BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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BUCHTEL'S 
FIRST 
\ 0 Latest and Greatest 


Rand Book FIRST 
4 FORREST L. BUCHTEL 

Artistic Seles ond Ensembles with Bend Acc. fer All instruments. 

Feature your Seleist: and Ensembles on Every Bend Program. 

Neil sh. Sgjos Mensic Co., Publishes, Chicnge +. il. 














BAND BOOK 


NOW YOU CAN FEATURE ALL YOUR SOLOISTS 
AND ENSEMBLES WITH YOUR BAND 


Forrest L. Buchtel has expertly composed and arranged artistic solos and 
ensembles with band accompaniment. There are 22 solos and ensembles, 


enabling you to feature every instrument in your band. Solos and ensembles 
are of easy and medium grade. 


Solo parts are printed on 9 x 12 size paper and supplied in a loose-leaf folder. 
Piano accompaniment-conductor score (9 x 12) is so arranged that soloists may 
use only piano accompaniment if desired. All band accompaniment parts are 
printed in quick-step size with full band instrumentation. 


The Only Book of its Kind on the Market 


Band Parts 35¢ ® Solo book $1.00 s Piano Acc-Cond. Score $1.00 








Ensemble and solo parts available separately 25¢ each 


BE SURE TO EXAMINE THIS SENSATIONAL NEW BOOK! 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publisher 
14 W. Lake Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
FOLK SONG RECORDINGS 


The Library of Congress has re- 
cently announced that it is ready to 
begin the distribution of seven al- 
bums of American folk song records. 
The 119 titles selected for inclusion 
in these albums are represented as 
being among the best and most rep- 
resentative of the some 30,000 re- 
corded songs which form the Archive 
of American Folk Song in the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

For almost a decade a group of 
folklorists has been engaged in the 
building of this greatest collection 
of recorded American folk music. 
Almost all of the thousands of re- 
cordings were made in the field. 
Cowboys, lumberjacks, farmhands, 
mountaineers, sailors, convicts, share- 
croppers, housewives, school children 
—all these and many more typical, 
everyday American people have sung 
and played their music which is de- 
scriptive of the work and play of the 
many racial and national groups 
which have contributed so much to 
our national heritage. 

Included in the albums now avail- 
able for public purchase are Indian 
ceremonial and social songs and 
dances, Anglo-American ballads and 
shanties; humorous and _ nonsense 
songs, Southern mountain songs and 
dance tunes, Negro blues, shouts, 
hollers, reels, work-songs and spiritu- 
als; lumberjack and frontier songs; 
fiddle and banjo tunes, harmonica 
airs; and the game and religious 
songs of the Louisiana French and 
the Spanish Americans of the South- 
west. Different types of many of the 
forms and styles of folk presentation 
are included, so that the set consti- 
tutes an excellent sampling of Ameri- 
can folk music. 

Printed leaflets containing the text 
of each song and a commentary de- 
scriptive of the type, background, 
and context have been prepared to 
accompany the records. The leaflets 
for five of the six albums have been 
written by Alan Lomax, recent As- 
sistant-in-Charge of the Archive of 
American Folk Song. The sixth leaf- 
let, entitled “Songs from the Iro- 


_quois Longhouse,” has been edited 


by Dr. William N. Fenton of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution. 
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GOLDMAN BAND SEASON 
OPENS JUNE 18 


‘The Goldman band will open its 
twenty-seventh season of summer 
concerts Wednesday evening, June 

j, in Central Park, New York City. 
‘The opening concert will be :umber 
1,518 in the sequence of concerts 
presented since the beginning of the 
series In 1918. 

In offering the concerts to Mayor 
LaGuardia on behalf of the Daniel 
and Florence Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim stated 
that she felt that they would play an 
important part in the wartime mor- 
that 
ever 


ale program and there is a 


need than before for 
concerts of this type. 
Beginning in the wartime 
igt8, Dr. Edwin Franko 
conducted the first 
the Goldman Band concerts on the 
Columbia 
buildings 
that 
moved to 


greater 


year of 
Goldman 
five seasons ol 
Green at 
When 
structed in 


University. 
were con- 
area, the concerts 
Central Park. In 
1925 they were given on the campus 
ol New York University. From 1926 
through 1933 they were divided be- 
York 
University. Starting in 1934 some 
concerts were given in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, and at present concerts are 
presented there on ‘Tuesday, ‘Vhurs- 
and Saturday On 
Sunday evenings the band is heard 
in Central Park, Manhattan. 

In the past, nightly audiences have 
ranged from 
sons. The audiences of the coming 
season will doubtless be greatly aug- 
mented by the many service people 
and their relatives who are visiting 
in New York. 

Dr. Goldman has announced that 
the personnel and instrumentation 
of the band will be substantially the 


new 


were 


tween Central Park and New 


day, evenings. 


15,000 to 30,000 per- 


same as last season. 
be varied and will include music of 
both — classical 
masters. 
Among the new and original band 
compositions to be presented this 
season are a work by Arnold Schoen- 
berg, a symphony for band by Robert 


Programs will 


and contemporary 


L. Sanders, head of the music depart- 
ment of the University of Indiana, 
and a “Hymn and Fuguing Tune” 
by Henry Cowell. 
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(Announcement X 
NEW ADDRESS—LARGER QUARTERS 
Aiter 40 years at our present address, we have been obliged to seek 
larger quarters elsewhere for our stock of 1500 publications. Consequently ; 
On and after June 1, 1944 
we will be located at our new address: 
45 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
Place your orders now for our year-round best sellers for Catholic Church 
and School use. 
PIANO | GREGORIAN CHANT (Latin) 

My First Hy mmallcccccccccocssne Ada Richter .75 | Liber Usualis.............Gregorian notation 3.00 
Old favorite Catholic Hymns for first Kyriale (All the Gregorian Masses) 
grade piano pupils. | Bragers acc. 3.00 

ORGAN Chant Motet Book... ..Bragers 3.50 
Textbook of Gregorian Chant......Sunol 1.75 
pang P Richard K. Biggs .75 | 
irst Reli ichard K. Biggs .75 | 
Voix Celeste (A Collection) - j SACRED SONGS AND HYMNS 
Theodore Marier 1.25 | Good Night Sweet Jesus..Father Curry .40 
Hammond Organ Book O Lord I Am Not Worth 
Reilly-Tremblay 1.50 | 7 = x Fo Feil T 0 
(40 pieces in simple classical church ne ae ee eee 
style) | Soul of My Saviour. cnn oe 40 

Advent (A Suiite).ccccccccmesesnneennee Pietro Yon 1.00 | Novena Hymns for the Safety of Sol- 

- } re ee 75 
MOTET COLLECTIONS (Latin) | Old Favorite Two-Part Motets....Reilly .80 

Standard Motet Book—SATB.........Reilly .80 (Duet collection-Latin text) 
Secunda Anthologia Vocalis—3vcs. Mount Mary Hymnal.......... 3 equal ves. 3.00 
Ravanello 1.25 | R H , 3 3.7 
Medieval and Renaissance Music St. Rose Hy Mndlccccccmnnnnd Voices 3.75 
Stevans 1.25 | Ten New Hymn Tunes..... Burke .75 

e e 
McLaughlin & Reilly —100 Boylston St., or 
45 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. (After June 1) 








TIME CHANGES, BUT THE FUNDAMENTALS OF TEACHING REMAIN 


THE SAME... Phané 


TARY- IN 
ELEMEN ADV. 


Designed and written by well known teach 


ANCED 


and 





MEDIATE and 
TET rp METHODS 


ducat the . 


RUBANK METHODS are the original systematic, graded courses of 
instrumental study. Used by successful teachers everywhere. These 
ds are imitated, but have not been excelled. 





@ RUBANK ELEMENTARY METHODS... . 


HORN (F or Ep)... 
DRUM . 

FLUTE or PICCOLO . 
SAXOPHONE .. 





HORN (F or Ep)......... 





CLARINET ....Hovey $.7S 
CORNET or TRUMPET Robinson .75 
TROMBONE or BARITONE Long .75 
_Skornicka 


BASS (E}, or BB,) Hovey $. 
XYLOPHONE or MARIMBA 
Peterson 
TYMPANI Whistler 
Potter 
Potter 
Ward 
7 Se Ward 
STRING BASS . Ward 
BELL LYRA . Whistler 
METHODS . 


DRUM .... 
PLUTE .... 

-73 SAXOPHONE Skornicka 
OBOE ............. Skornicka 

we *, VIGGA. ........... ; Ward 

75 BASS (E} or BB)) Skornicka 


Skornicka 


@ RUBANK ADVANCED METHODS... . 


CLARINET . 
CORNET or TRUMPET 
oe 


Voxman-Gower $1.00 OBOE 


er-Voxman 
xman-Gower 


, Voxman- Gower $l. 
TROMBONE or BARITONE 

Gower- Vouman 1. 
Gower-Voxman 1 


SAXOPHONE Veunmacdaane 


RUBANK METHODS ore distributed by 
olt music deaters ond jobbers, 


CHICAGO ¥2, ILLINOIS 
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AND NOW 





WE 
PRESENT 
FRANKIE 
CARLES 
NEW 





Piano Solo | 


MOONLIGHT WHISPERS 


A Frankie Carle Piano Arr. 


Price 60 Cents 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER—OR DIRECT 


JEWEL MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
1674 Broapway, New Yor« 19, N. Y. 
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An Invitation 
Music Educators of the South and Southwest are cordially 


invited to try our service. Save time and transportation 


costs by using your nearest source of supply. 


A Complete Music Service 


Band, Orchestra and Choral Music Instruction Books for 
Voice and All String, Brass and Woodwind Instruments. 


Texts—Scores--Sheet Music of All Description. 


A Conipetent Staff and Tremendous Stocks 


Are at Your Service. 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


830 EF. Houston Sr. San Antonio 6, Texas 





HAUSER 


(Continued from page 27) 


market, but will offer his services now 
to help the music educators with their 
planning. He can, through intelligent 
and sympathetic understanding and co- 
operation, secure for his business the 
loyalty of the school board, the teach- 
ers, and the students. If all plans have 
been made for the postwar school mu- 
»i¢ program without the local mer- 
chant's aid, the business which results 
from these plans may not be given to 
him—it may be placed out of town, or 
may be given to an enterprising new 
local merchant. If the dealer has not 
already done so, he should begin now 
to confer with the superintendents of 
schools and the supervisors of music in 
his territory. 

The dealer who is now depending on 
his sheet music department to carry his 
business along, because his other de- 
partments have depleted stocks which 
cannot be replenished, should not 
slight the sheet music department later 
on in his mad scramble for other busi- 
ness when merchandise is again abun- 
dant. The sheet music department can 
be a music merchant's most valuable 
asset, if managed with ordinary busi- 
ness intelligence and care. Because 
people generally buy only one piano 
or other instrument in a lifetime, but 
buy sheet music again and again, that 
department will bring to the general 
music store a stream of customers 
which the other departments cannot ex- 
pect to attract with regularity. More 
sheet music will be bought after the 
war than ever before. Therefore, the 
dea'er will want to have his sheet mu- 
sic department the best managed in 
his torritory. He should not permit his 
customers to go to his competitors for 
a part of their purchases unless he is 
willing to lose their entire business. 

During the last world war there were 
many dealers who today are unknown 
or whose ownership has passed into the 
hands of others. These mortalities and 
changes may have been caused by a 
natural sequence of events, but many 
of them probably resulted from lack of 
careful planning. The dealer is an in 
tegral part of the music industry; he 
plays an irreplaceable role in the dis- 
semination of musical knowledge to the 
teacher, student, and amateur. He 
should, theretore, see to it that he 
strengthens his organization to with- 
stand all adverse situations which in- 
evitably will follow our present good 
business era of the economic cycle. 
Whether a dealer will still be in busi- 
ness five years hence is for him to de- 
cide. He will have to come to a de- 
cision NOW—not five years from now. 
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STEWART 
(Continued from page 5) 

first-class symphonic music for the 
masses was begun in Toronto in 
1934, When an organization subse- 
quently named The Toronto Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra was launched 
under the auspices of The Toronto 
Musical Protective Association, and 
conducted by the writer. An over- 
whelming public success, these con- 
certs led to similarly successful enter- 
prises in Vancouver and Montreal, 
and Canada’s professional orchestral 
musicians are now more steadily em- 
ployed as a result. 

Interest in choral music has suf- 
fered a serious decline in most sec- 
tions of Canada, although the Men- 
delssohn Choir, under the late Dr. 
H. A. Fricker, has continued to give 
excellent performances on a reduced 
scale in recent years. In Winnipeg 
the Men’s Musical Club began in 
igig a series of annual festivals 
which have grown in vigor and scope 
and have profoundly influenced cul- 
tural trends in the Prairie Provinces, 
discovering and advancing youthful 
talent as well as creating high stand- 
ards of performance. 

Among the new musical societies 
which have come into being, some 
of the most noteworthy are the Ca- 
nadian National Exhibition Chorus 
(1922), numbering some two thou- 
sand members, directed by the late 
Dr. Fricker; the Hart House String 
Quartette (1924), founded by the 
Hon. Vincent Massey in memory o! 
the late Hart Massey; the Canadian 
Performing Rights Society (1925) 
organized to protect the rights o! 
composers of all nations in regard to 
the performance of their works ir 
Canada; the Pro-Musica Club ol 
Montreal (1926), of which the prin- 
cipal function has been to bring for- 
ward the folk music of French Can- 
ada; the Bach Society and Bach 
Choir of Toronto (1933), which for 
several years gave an annual _per- 
formance of the “St. John Passion”; 
the Ontario Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (1936); the Casavant Society 
(1936), which brought famous organ- 
ists before the public; the Vogt So- 
ciety (1937), devoted to advancing 
the works of Canadian composers; 
and several chamber music societies. 
Numerous operatic societies have en- 
joyed a more or less brief existence. 
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The Easy Way to SIGHT READ SWING 


PROGRESSIVE 
SWING 
READINGS 
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* The clear, concise new method for 
READING SWING RHYTHMS 


* For class or individual work. A time saver for teachers. 


* 


Contains practical illustrations based on such standard numbers as ‘Basin 
Sireet Blues”, “After You've Gone”, “Rosetta’’, etc. 

* Also illustrations from arrangements by Jack Mason, Larry Clinton and 
several others. 





for for for 
SAXOPHONE TRUMPET TROMBONE 
or any Treble Clef Instru- or any Bass Clef Instru- 
ment including CLARINET, ment including BARITONE, 
VIOLIN, FLUTE or GUITAR 50¢ BASSOON or CELLO 
50¢ 50¢ 
| MAYFAIR MUSIC CORP. 
| 1619 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
SI oars LEE PERE TSAML A MRE 
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; 
Whisical Gems — specially wwolesdteated 


FOR SMALL COMBINATIONS 


THE PIECES O’EIGHT SERIES 


BVC STANDARD HITS — 50c each 


MY MOM 
ROMANCE 
JOHN SILVER 
SWINGIN’ THE BLUES 
LOVE ME OR LEAVE ME 
AND THE ANGELS SING 
IT’S A SIN TO TELL A LIE 
SENT FOR YOU YESTERDAY 
JUMPIN’ AT THE WOODSIDE 
WHEN A GYPSY MAKES HIS VIOLIN CRY 





INSTRUMENTATION: 3 SAXOPHONES, TRUMPET, 
TROMBONE, BASS OR GUITAR, PIANO, DRUMS 











1619 BROADWAY 
Bregman, Vocco and Conn, Inc. °° ew york 19 
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Have You 


Studied 


wEVorley hae 


Today's Music Leaders Know Harmony 
Become a MUSIC LEADER—Earn 
Good Money 


A mastery of our Home Study Course will put 
you in position to obtain the outstanding posi- 





tions in orchestras, bands, schools, churches, 
on radio programs—wherever music is used— 
at incomes that attract. Illustrated lessons 
will be sent from any course that interests you. 


University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. U-51, 1525 East 53rd St., Chicago 15, Il. 


() Piano, Teacher's ] Harmony 
Normal Course () Clarinet 
© Piano, Student's ] Voice 


() ReedOrgan 

() Advanced Cornet 
(} Choral Conducting 
() Dance Band 


Course 

{) Public School Music 
—Beginner's 

(0 Public School Music 














—Advanced Arranging 
[} Advanced Composition [] Piano Accordion 
(J Advanced Trumpet [] Violin 
() Ear Training and Guitar 
Sight Singing () Banjo 
( History of Music () Mandolin 
() Cornet—Trumpet ‘| Saxophone 
NAME . AGE 
STREET 
CITY STATE 
EXPERIENCE 
vvvvVv797 








NEW BAND MUSIC 


PRICE 75c EACH 


BOOTS AND SADDLES 
DOUGHBOY WAR SONG 
HEROES OF BATAAN 
TROOPING THE LINE 
Published by 


GEORGE F. BRIEGEL, INC. 


1270 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








The most revolutionary develop- 
ments in this period were the off- 
spring of scientific invention—the 
sound motion picture and the radio. 
(he former emptied the orchestra 
pits and drove many professional 
musicians into other occupations. 
(he latter recalled and introduced 
them to thickly curtained “studios” 
where a microphone represented 
their strange, silent, invisible new 
audience. An enterprising news- 
paper, The Toronto Daily Star, 
which subsequently made a notewor- 
thy contribution to music through 
free concerts arranged by its music 
critic, Augustus Bridle, was the first 
agency in Canada to broadcast pro- 
grams (1922), and its station was 
known as CFCA. The radio en- 
tertainment field has constantly 
widened and it now occupies gain- 
fully many hundreds of musicians, 
through both independent and gov- 
ernment-owned stations. Commercial 
sponsorship now shares space on the 
air with programs devoid of adver- 
tising, arranged and engineered by 
the staff of ‘The Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, which, operating as 
a government instrument, substan- 
tially supports many orchestral asso- 
ciations by paying a fee for the priv- 
ilege of broadcasting publicly ren- 
dered concerts. 

Opera has not been able to be- 
come firmly established, although in- 
terest invariably runs high when 
performances even approaching first- 
class status are given. Probably not 
until the inevitable deficits can be 





met by government grant will it be 
possible for a permanent national 
opera to be founded. 

Canada has not yet made a serious 
impression on the rest of the world in 
the realm of composition, although 
several noteworthy works have been 
created. Dr. Healy Willan’s first sym- 
phony was performed in Toronto in 
1938, and his sacred works are sung 
in churches throughout Engiand and 
the United States. Early Canadian 
folk music has been assiduously col- 
lected and effectively arranged by 
such men as Jules Barbeau, Lali- 
berté, Morin, Leo Smith, and Mac- 
Millan. Some younger men have ex- 
hibited exceptional talent, and ex- 
pectations of the most hopeful sort 
are entertained for Weinzweig, Far- 
non, Ridout, and Faith, to mention 
only a few. 

A notable tendency in Canada’s 
musical life has been the steady exo- 
dus of many of its most talented sons 
and daughters to the United States, 
where a tenfold greater population 
provides proportionately wider op- 
portunities for artistic and financial 
success. Yet so friendly are the two 
countries and so closely linked by in- 
ternationally enjoyed radio 
grams and news services that a gen- 
erous spirit of reciprocity may be 
said to exist in things cultural, each 
country lending its best to the other 
with equal goodwill, exemplifying 
that true brotherliness which these 
recurring periods of war and peace 
serve but to strengthen and sustain. 


pro- 


Always open to every music dealer for the finest music service. One 


order, one shipment, one house for all your music needs — the largest 


music jobber — that's 


MUSIC DEALERS SERVICE, Inc. 


799 Seventh Avenue 
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TABLE OF REGIONAL PREFERENCES 








New 


Type Music 


PRG ANAUO 625006545 snd engines 1 
BOUMOGIE 5 5.c.s sie daca caatin 3 
Lo ER Mee rere toate a 4 
MUINOEEM a: 0 o's. ccdis arte wlan nese er 2 
err eer 7 
OU iets Soo. Sxrucee taut 5 
SEMM-CIASSICAL ois cic vi econ es foie 6 
WIENER t celal sic ackie st oarereie, arate 8. 
SIME a Soo naa nisi ieee here caver 11 
 , err re 8. 
WWOMMD RE as onc ses ck ey ae ania 10 
Cg) Oe ete ee eee 13 
SN iirc o0hs nS GCRER ER 12 
Negro Spisituals ............:.. 16 
SQUALE ANCES... 6s se shee bens 14 
oe) ere 15 
INO CMOS a5: of bi Gt Wedron 2 
ee eer Corer ore 3 


Middle  Mid- Average for 


England Atlantic West South Four Regions 
1 1 2 1 
2 2 1 2 
4 4 3 3 
3 3 6 4 
5 6 7 5 
7 5 95 6 

6 8 9.5 7.5 (tie) 

”) 7 5 7-5 (tie) 
8 9 4 9 
10.5 10 8 10 
10.5 12 11 11 
13 11 13 12 
12 15 14 13 
14 13 12 14 
15 14 15 15 
16 16 16 16 
rl 3 2 11 
21 6 3 33 





The accompanying table is taken 
from a study of regional music pref- 
erences being carried on by Dr. Wil- 
lard A. Kerr and Betty M. Wood- 
house of the Personnel Planning 
and Research Division of RCA. The 
figures are derived from less than 
half of the data which have been col- 
lected. Forty industrial plants have 
been surveyed with a view to de- 
termining the preferences of non- 
office workers in factory audiences. 

While the categories or “types” 
listed are indefinite and overlap- 
ping in several instances, it would ap- 
pear that there is considerable agree- 
ment among the industrial workers 





TWO NEW SONGS 











o --eeeintroducing~ 


“There Pll Be” 
‘I Can't Forget To Remember” 


published by .) 


in several sections of the country 
concerning what they like and do 
not like in music. 

It is expected that future reports 
will analyze performances in relation 
to effects of urbanization, age, sex, 
race, and nationality. 

Included in the list of plants sur- 
veyed are the following: Atlas Pow- 
der Company, Tamaqua, Pa.; United 
States Navy Yard, Washington, D. C.; 
Converse Rubber Co., Malden, 
Mass.; Blue Bell Globe Manufactur- 
ing Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Otis 
Engineering Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Zwicker Knitting Mills, Appleton, 
Wis. 











DE METRIS MUSIC, 152 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 








If We Haven't Received Your Subscription For 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS JOURNAL 


Please Send it Today 








$2.25 for two years - - - {] $1.25 for one year 
NAME 

ADDRESS. 

CITY. STATE 


id 
| 











World-Famous 


The 
WHOLE WORLD 


and 
MASTER COMPOSER 
Music Series 


The best of music in substantial 
volumes of varied character which 
through musical merit and economic 
value have become the leaders of 
the standard book field. For voice, 
piano, violin, saxophone, organ and 
of general musical interest. 





Send for catalog and trade information 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
29-35 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 




















an unusually appropriate and 
beautiful sacred song for 
these times | 


GOD HATH 
NOT PROMISED 


Published in 3 keys 
List price 40c 


Mixed Voices .15 | 
| 





(arr. by H. A. Fricker) 


available through 
U. §. dealers and jobbers 


+ 
GORDON V. THOMPSON LTD. | 


193 Yonge St. Toronto, Can. | 


NS 4 




















Northwest Largest Wholesalers of 
SHEET MUSIC (Popular and Standard) 
METHODS (cll kinds) + FOLIOS 
ORCHESTRATIONS and a complete 
line of MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
and ACCESSORIES 
We serve intermountain territory best. 


Chesbro 


Music Co. 
Idaho Falls . . Idaho 
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f YMCA COMMISSIONS 
ONE-STOP MUSIC JOBBERS . GOULD COMPOSITION 


The National Council of YMCA’s 


has announced that Morton Gould 
Mn. Dealer oy WORTH has been commissioned to compose 
FOLI 


a work which will interpret “the 
basin rorticular spirit of youth” for premier perfor- 
~ +1 dont have _ ile more mance during the week of June 4 to 
Orollection of solos o 11. At this time 1,300 . YMCA’s 
complete throughout the country and thou- 
most COMPOCH sells. Well sands of its branches in 67 other 
with anh attention Or oe countries will celebrate the founding 
no of the organization one hundred 
years ago in London by George Wil- 
liams, a twenty-two-year-old youth 

employed in a draper’s shop. 

In its announcement, the YMCA 
states, “Anniversary celebrations are 
usually associated with a lot of long 
dry speeches and statistics but we 
have decided that our 1ooth anni- 
versary celebration should be ob- 
served in the spirit of youth. Our 
National Centennial Committee have 

es. been discussing for nearly a year the 
rt 2 Se matter of a composition which would 

CARL FISCHER. Inc. : be appropriate as a tribute to youth.” 
62 Cooper Square, New York De, ee In commenting on his commission 

ce ae Mr. Gould said, “The spirit of youth 

has always been one of marching for- 
ward and looking into the future. 
... The YMCA has always appealed 
to me because it serves internation- 


ally youth of all races and religious 
f 4 beliefs. Music is an international 
nter- merican 


language—a source of inspiration to 
? people everywhere. What better way 

(CZ LS e is there to project the spirit of good 
ora ertes will which we want to rule among 

men in the world after the victory 


“= has been won than through the me- 
HACE UN ANO 


dium of music? 


BESAME MUCHO* “To me this is an opportunity to 

express something for all the free- 
AMOR* dom loving young people of the 
world who are fighting and giving 
their lives for a better world and a 
lasting peace.” 


A rranged for WALTER DAMROSCH rates the 
TWO-PART EQUAL VOICES transcription for string orchestra (with 
TREBLE VOICES (SSA) harp ad libitum) of Richard Wagner’s 
a Se ALBUMBLATT, by C. E. LeMassena, 


MIXED VOICES (SATB) ' 
A charming work.’—Musical Courier 
* with both Spanish and English texts. 


1 and 

















writes, “Finely orchestrated, shows the 
Educational Division real musician’s skill.” The work has 

° * he , ’ been played by outstanding orchestras 

Southern Music Publishing Company, Inc. snd publlabed iby Herments ‘Sila 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 202 W. 83rd St., New York. (Score 
& pts. $1.25; extras at .15). (Advt.) 
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